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Crumbs... Nice Crumbs .. . But Still Crumbs 

Television as mass media is nearly three decades 
old in this country. During the last decade deaf TV 
viewers have been able to enjoy more and more “spec- 
ial” programs—signed or captioned. 

But—crumbs... nice crumbs... but still crumbs! 
For the most part local stations have added visual 
clues to storm warnings; a score or so local news pro- 
grams have interpreters (but only for short “spots” 
or at times when few deaf people are watching). Net- 
work sports telecasts have come a long way in identi- 
fication captions and frequent camera panning in on 
the clock or scoreboard. PBS stations have been carry- 
ing the Evening ABC News, with the originating sta- 
tion in Boston adding items of special interest to the 
deaf to fill in the time otherwise devoted to com- 
mercials. 

“Hidden capitions” have been tried out on a limit- 
ed experimental basis. Current efforts are directed 
toward getting the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to reserve or allocate a certain “channel” or wave 
length for development of such hidden captions. 

Network captioning of newscasts and selected pro- 
grams—at the time they go on the air—is the “cake” 
that the deaf need and desire. The same is true of 
local programs. The networks and local stations con- 
tinue to plead “technically impossible” or “‘prohibitive 
in cost.” They have a good argument on their side. 
But .. . it’s high time we advance from crumbs to 
slices—if we cannot have the cake. 

Adventures in Editing 

AE-9: In our October issue pictures got transpos- 
ed on pages 3 and 4. Readers may have looked for a 
couple of invisible passengers aboard James Ebneter’s 
air boat at the bottom of page 3, while on page 4 the 
air boat, supposed to have been beached, is cruising 
up the Wisconsin River. We cannot explain that error 
but appreciate the fact that several of our readers do 
read cutlines as well as look at pictures. 

AE-10: On page 19 of our December issue, Mary- 
land somehow got into a headline as co-sponsor of the 


Region I conference. Our apologies to the New Jersey 
Association of the Deaf! 
Some Observations on Leadership 

Some people are born leaders. They have the 
natural flair or knack to win others to their side and 
to keep them on their side. They may be good, bad or 
indifferent leaders. Mankind can only hope the good 
leaders will be more numerous and/or more influen- 
tial than the bad or indifferent leaders. 

Unfortunately, born leaders are all too few. They 
tend to become overburdened; they get confused as to 
priorities and goals because they are unable to analyze 
problems and work accordingly toward realistic 
solutions. Their personal charm may keep “blind fol- 
lowers”’ in line. 

Inasmuch as born leaders are too few, and be- 
cause born leaders are not necessarily good leaders, 
we need leadership training for those who have the 
potential, energy and, above all, “level heads” and 
flexibility. Goalsetting, procedural activities and eval- 
uation become an eternal triangle. 

Up until recently, leadership training was center- 
ed around the so-called elite—the intellectuals with 
proven academic qualifications. We are now witness- 
ing more leadership training aimed at the “middle 
level.”” This level may and-may not be the so-called 
“grassroots” segment of the deaf population. If we 
have a “lower level” of leadership potential, it should 
also come in for attention. It doesn’t make sense to 
expect such a “lower level” to remain content to pro- 
vide “followership.”’ 

Speaking of “followership,” we are more and more 
aware of the disinclination of people to accept leader- 
ship unless it comes from their superiors or peers. 
Can leadership develop and exert itself from a lower 
level? Perhaps not often, but still possibly. In some 
areas yes; in some areas unlikely so or never, This 
does not negate the value of good leadership, however, 
on any level, or across levels. The more trained lead- 
ers, the better; we have enough problems to occupy 
all the leaders we can develop. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Deaf Around The World: 


Singapore - - The Tides of Change 


By CARL A. ARGILA 
De La Salle College, Manila, Philippines 


The travel books have said it so many times that it’s 
become trite and prosaic—but I couldn’t put it into better 
words—“Singapore is swept by the tides of change.” Having 
been an almost annual visitor to Singapore since 1970, I’ve 
seen it evolve from a thriving commercial metropolis (sort of 
an Atlanta, Georgia) to a skyscraper strewn, cosmopolitan 
world capital, more akin to New York City. 


At the crossroads of world travel routes linking Europe, 
Japan, Australia, all of the Pacific and Asia, Singapore is the 
confluence of all that is oriental—with distinct occidental 
twist. A mere speck of land (37.6 square miles, to be 
exact), 85 miles north of the equator, the “Island Republic” 
is both ancient and new. Ancient in that it was first a 
“kingdom” of Sang Nila Utama (allegedly a descendant of 
Alexander the Great), and a capital in the Malaysian empire 
of Vijaya in the 13th and 14th centuries, eventually destroy- 
ed in the dynastic warfare of 1377. New, in that it has been 
an independent and sovereign Republic for less than 10 
years! 


Modern Singapore began with the landing of Britain’s 
Sir Stamford Raffles on February 6, 1819. Sultan Hussein 
Mohammed Shah and Temenggong Abdul Rahman signed a 
treaty with Raffles giving the East India Company the area 
around the mouth of the Singpore River as a trading post; 
Britain eventually took over the entire island in 1824. Funny, 
didn’t the Dutch do something like that with some beads and 
things? 

Anyway, with the collapse of the British empire, Singa- 
pore became a member state of the Federation of Malaysia 
in 1963. It soon became obvious, however, that the cosmopoli- 
tan island (with a population better than three-fourths Chi- 
nese) could not fit into the primarily agrarian Malaysian Fed- 
eration. In what is a typically oriental maneuver, Singapore 


and Kuala Lumpur decided that the only solution was inde- 





pendence for Singapore—no civil war, no bad feelings (in 
fact, the two countries are very close today, politically, 
socially and culturally—as well as geographically!). So, 
on December 22, 1965, Singapore became an independent 
and sovereign Republic. Most Singaporeans (and 60% of 
the population is under 25 years of age) have therefore 
lived under three rules; British Colonial rule, the Malaysian 
Federation and the present Republic. 


Yup, “tides of change,” but even a novice traveler can’t 
help but to notice Singapore’s dynamism, the almost “elec- 
tric’ atmosphere which surrounds the visitor from the 
moment he touches ground. Part of this dynamism, I guess, 
is linguistic—Any one of a dozen languages, blend to form 
sort of an oriental Tower of Babel. Though the national 
language is Malay, English is still the language of administra- 
tion and most of the people speak one of the Chinese 
dialects (Teochew, Hokkien, Cantonese, Hakka, Hainanese, 
Foochow or Mandarian, the official Chinese dialect). Though 
Tamil is the official Indian dialect, the 7% Indian population 
speak Telegu, Malayalam, Punjabi, Hindi or Bengali! All 
Singaporeans speak at least two languages, many even four 
or five languages! 


Well, history, geography and politics aside, let’s talk 
about the deaf! Those readers who read “An Interview 
With: Peng Tsu Ying—Singapore’s ‘Man For All Seasons’ “ 
in last month’s DEAF AMERICAN are acquainted with this 
pioneering deaf man (who, amongest other distinctions is 
one of the world’s first deaf auto race drivers, and founder 
of the Singapore Sign School for the Deaf). In Mr. Peng’s 
own words, when he came to Singapore in 1950 “.. . I couldn’t 
find a single deaf person! Finally, I advertized in a local 
Chinese newspaper; several parents of deaf children approach- 
ed me about teaching their children privately.” Mr. Peng’s 


“classes” in the living room of his parents’ home was the 





Left: This is two-story remnant of British colonial days may not look like much (and in fact it rents for only one Singapore dollar a year 
from the Humane Society), but it is the headquarters of the Singapore Association for the Deaf, a quasi-governmental non-profit agency 


which, among other duties, administers the Singapore School for the Deaf. 


the only “private” school for the deaf in Singapore. 
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Right: Singapore’s Canossa Convent Oral School for the Deaf is 


It is operated by three Canossian nuns, all trained in Milan, Italy. 
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Tsu Ying (right), founder of the Singapore Sign School for the Deaf and Lim Chin Heng, Mr. Peng’s former student and a recent 
ge graduate, pose outside the Singapore School for the Deaf building. When the building was completed in 1963 both the 


“sign school” and the “oral school” moved in. Right: Mr. Peng lectures to his class using the Chinese sign language as brought by him and 


his wife from Shanghai and Hong Kong. 


start of education, the start of a new life, for generations 
of deaf children. It was not until 1954 that Mr. Peng and 
his new bride, Peng Mei Soo, also deaf, opened the doors 
of the Singapore Sign School for the Deaf utilizing the 
techniques and the Chinese sign language they had learned 
in Hong Kong and Shanghai. Chinese was the “medium of 
instruction.” 


By this time a British woman, Mrs. E. M. Goulden, with 
the help of the Red Cross Society, began an oral class of 
nine deaf children. Mrs. Goulden was trained at the Man- 
chester Institute and had a deaf son. English, of course, was 
the “medium of instruction” in what eventually became the 
Singapore Oral School for the Deaf. 


The next major development for the Singaporean deaf 
came in 1955 with the establishment of the Singapore Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. A quasi-governmental body, the ‘Associa- 
tion” has the support of the Social Welfare Department, the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Health in achiev- 
ing its aims and objectives, which are: 


® To find, and to register, every deaf person in Singapore. 
® To provide education for the largest possible number 
of children suffering from loss of hearing that require 
special educational treatment. 
® To coordinate the efforts which already have been made 
on behalf of the deaf people of Singapore. 
@® To deal with all aspects of welfare for the deaf in 
Singapore. 
® To undertake any activities as are incidental or conduc- 
tive to the attainment of the above objectives. 
Consistent with the second and third of its objectives, the 
Association, in the year of its inception, took over support 
and administration of both schools for the deaf. Eventually, 
in 1963, when their new school building was ready for occu- 
pancy, both schools moved into the building, becoming the 
“oral section” and “sign section” of the Singapore School 
for the Deaf. 


Today, the Association is responsible for referring all 
deaf children into schools for the deaf, as well as trying to 
find employment for the deaf in the mainstream of the 
Singaporean work force (rather than trying to isolate the 
deaf in a “sheltered” environment). What impressed me 
most about the Association was its headquarters building! 
A two-story remnant of British colonial days, the Association 
rents the building from the Humane Society for one Singapore 
dollar a year (about 40c). It impressed me because I’ve 
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Mr. Peng (left) is working on a_ unified 
Singapore Sign Language (he calls it SSL) 
which he hopes will improve the academic 
performance of his students, one of whom, 
Lim Chin Heng (right), recently graduated 
from Gallaudet College with a major in mathe- 


matics. Lim plans to work for improving 
education for all deaf Singaporeans. 


seen other associations for the deaf in our area which have 
new buildings, costing in the hundreds of thousands, but 
yet can’t come close to doing what the Singapore Association 
for the Deaf does! 


Education of the deaf in Singapore is new—less than 
25 years old. And precisely because it is so new I feel that 
it provides a good “case study” in education of the deaf for 
all educators, all over the world, to view. Besides its new- 
ness, fate, with all its irony and disregard for human 
folly, has used Singapore as a laboratory to demonstrate the 
different educational philosophies. No human educator or 
experimenter could have set up a better “experimental de- 
sign” to demonstrate the differences between the “oral’’/- 
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language. 


“manual’ methods, than fate did in Singapore. 

Mr. Peng, a deaf man, and his wife (also deaf) and 
eventually with other deaf teachers, established school 
which utilized only the “manual” method. Because of their 
training in Hong Kong and Shanghai, Mr. Peng and _ his 
staff utilized the Chinese sign language and hence “signed 
Chinese” and written Chinese became the medium of instruc- 
tion in the school. If students were t® become fluent in 
English, they were to do so only by learning English as a 
“second language” utilizing their base language (signed 
Chinese). Mr. Peng’s classes have never benefited from the 
support or interest which the “oral” classes attracted. Even 
today, “sign section” classes have a maximum number of 
20 students, while “oral section” classes have a maximum 
of only 12 students. 


Mrs. Goulden, a hearing woman, established a_ school 
which utilized only the “oral” method. Because of her train- 
ing in England, Mrs. Goulden and her staff utilized the latest 
methods, equipment and techniques to give their deaf 
children a language of spoken English; English was the 
medium of instruction in the school. 


Both schools concentrated only on the first six years 
of primary education. After more than 20 years of “experi- 
menting” let’s see the results. Since there has never been 
an analysis on the graduates of the two “sections” of the Singa- 
pore School for the Deaf, I’ve established my own criteria 
for gauging success; to me a deaf student has demonstrated 
unquestionable academic success if he has successfully com- 
pleted secondary education (which, in Singapore, would have 
to had be in a hearing school) and succeeded in entering 
college. 


Even though the number of graduates of the “sign 
section” is considerably less than the number of graduates 
of the “oral section” (currently the “sign section” accounts 
for only about one-fourth of the school enrollment, and “oral’ 
teachers out number “sign” teachers three to one), to date, 
one “sign section” graduate has completed his B.A. degree 
at Gallaudet College, two others are currently enrolled at 
Gallaudet, a fourth is currently enrolled in a hearing college 
in the United States, studying architecture, and a fifth will 
enter Gallaudet next fall. I should like to remind the reader 
that these students had to learn English as a second language 
since their “first language” was the Chinese sign language. 
Of the “oral section” graduates, who learned English as a 
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Left: In the “sign section’ of the Singapore School for the Deaf, Chinese is the medium of instruction with English taught as a 
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second 
e. Right: The saddest part of our visit to Singapore is having to leave! Mr. Peng (right) and Lim (left) see off the author at Singapore 
International Airport on his way to Malaysia—and next month‘s adventure, “The Deaf Around the World: Malaysia—A Time For Change.” 


first language—it was their medium of instruction in class, 
none, I was told, have ever gone on to college, either at 
home or abroad, even though they considerably outnumbered 
the “sign section” graduates. 

I fear that I may have embarrassed some of my Singa- 
porean friends. I regret this. But I feel that educators 
of the deaf everywhere should look at “the case of Singa- 
pore—and learn from it a very valuable lesson. A _ lesson 
prepared by fate. 


I mentioned that one of Mr. Peng’s students had recently 
graduated from Gallaudet. This young man, a friend of mine 
(we’re both math majors!) is Mr. Lim Chin Heng. Lim 
has just returned to Singapore, will enter teacher training 
college next year and become one of Mr. Peng’s successors. 
It’s an exciting time in Singapore. Mr. Peng and Lim are 
fighting for total communication, educators are reconsidering 
their “pat” theories in the face of what this mild mannered 
little deaf man from China has accomplished—starting with 
a few deaf kids in his parents living room! Mr. Peng is 
writing a book on his new “Singapore Sign Language” which 
he hopes will be used in a total communication program. 
Yup, “tides of change”, that just seems to be the character 
of life in Singapore. 


Before I close this all too brief story about Singapore, 
I’d like to mention Dr. Jerry Goh, Singapore’s top “ENT” 
doctor and current president of the Association. Dr. Goh 
has been a champion in working for education for the deaf. 
He is working for the day when all deaf children can go 
to school (only about half of Singapore’s deaf children are 
enrolled in school today) and he has been an avid follower 
of current trends in education of the deaf (particularly total 
communication) in the hopes of improving the Singapore 
School for the Deaf. 


I’d also like to mention a most delightful, but all to 
short, visit Lim and I had with the Canossian sisters who 
operate Singapore’s only “private” school* for the deaf. 
Started in 1956 by one nun, it is staffed today by three 
nuns, all training in Milan, Italy; there are four classes in 
the Canossa Convent Oral School for the Deaf. 


All” good things come to an end—Mr. Peng and Lim 
drove me to Singapore’s international airport and off I flew 
to my next stop, and next months DEAF AMERICAN story— 
“Malaysia—A Time For Change’’. 
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A Coming Great Event! 


The 33rd Biennial Convention Of The 


National Association Of The Deaf 


At The Fabulous Shamrock Hilton Hotel 


In Houston, Texas 
July 4-11, 1976 


What Will Happen? 


Something for Everybody Every Day of the Week! 


NAD BUSINESS SESSIONS — WORKSHOPS — TOURS — SPECIAL 
ACTIVITIES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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itemized prices: 


(Transportation for Western Day (optional) 


Reception featuring an exhibition by a famous square dance team 

Western Day Outing a la Texas 

Luau around Shamrock’s swimming pool and with a performance by the National 
AAU championship swimming and ballet teams 

NAD Rally for that old fashioned spirit-rousing affair 

Miss Deaf America Pageant 

Grand Ball with a spectacular floor show 


All-day Tour of San Antonio and LBJ Ranch (Sunday, July 5, 1976) 
LBJ Manned Space Center 

San Jacinto Monument and Port of Houston 

Sea-Arama Marine World (Galveston) 

Busch Bird Park j 
The Bayou Bend Collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 


ACTIVITIES 

The Astrodome (Baseball if scheduled; otherwise tour) 

All-day Outing at the Astroworld 

Night Club Tour (An evening on the town) 

Golf Tournament 

Deep Sea Fishing 

Beach Party for Children 

Captioned Films Nightly 

Special Luncheons and Receptions by Groups and Organizations 
Exhibits 


Shamrock Hilton Hotel Rates 
Single: $21.00, $25.00, $29.00 
Double: $27.00, $31.00 $35.00 


Registration-Program Book __------------------------------- $ 5.00 
Reception (Monday) ....---+=-------~+--...~-....-.===------- 5.00 
Western Day (Wednesday) .--=.---=-....-......-~-4-2-4-+-+=- 12.00 
NAD Rally (Thursday) 1s2202+5 2554-2 c ce nSuecouaseseessus 5.00 
any (Rridsy)) 22222 vanceneb2 noes se sacaleneeeacadadaudecen 15.00 
Miss Deaf America Pageant __-------__-__________----------- 5.00 
Grand’ ‘Ball (Seterasy) ooh. ous sos a sawescanens cascee eons =aeete 10.00 

$57.00 


Combination Tickets: $45.00 before April 1, 1976 
$50.00 after April 1, 1976 


National Association Of The Deaf Convention 


Watch in future issues for additional details about the Greatest, Most- 


Fun Filled Convention ever! 


IT’S HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JULY 4-11, 1976 


Training Program For Work With Multiply 
Handicapped Deaf People 


By DORIS W. NAIMAN, Ph.D., Director of Training 


Deafness Research & Training Center, New York University 


As a result of recent national legisla- 
tion and increased awareness of the 
problem, new programs are being estab- 
lished to serve the large numbers of 
deaf people who have additional handi- 
caps, like mental retardation, emo- 
tional disorders and brain injury. If 
deaf children and adults are to receive 
effective services in these programs, 
it is essential that the personnel work- 
ing with them have specialized know- 
ledge and skills. In response to this 
critical need for training personnel, the 
Deafness Research & Training Center at 
New York University had a program 
last summer for people already work- 
ing in the field of deafness. Its pur- 
pose was to give intensive instruction 
to professionals who then would go 
back home to serve severely disabled 
deaf people and also to answer other 
workers’ questions about serving this 
group. 

Thirty-seven deaf and hearing educa- 
tors and rehabilitation workers from 
many parts of the United States and 
Canada attended the seminar. There 
were vocational counselors, teachers, au- 
diologists, paraprofessionals, parents and 
interested members of the community. 
One ovarticipant called the class ‘a 
great melting pot of ideas; every per- 
son shares his experience.” Another 
said, “It’s so good to talk with people 
who have tried some of the ideas you 
read about in books.” 

Because many of the participants hold 
positions of influence in schools and 
agencies, the information of the course 
will be used widely in planning new 
programs and expanding those already 











a 


Honor Clement is vidiotaped as she talks 
about her experiences as a resource teacher 
in programs for multiply handicapped deaf 
children in Canada. Gale Drucker, an audio- 
logy doctoral trainee, looks on. 


in existence. Four members of the 
class are responsible for a new unit for 
multiply handicapped deaf students at 
Talladega, Alabama, and are develop- 
ing a program and curriculum for pre- 
vocational training of deaf students in 
their state. A participant from Balti- 
more, Maryland, is the supervisor of a 
new demonstration program to serve 
multiply handicapped deaf students. A 
Canadian class member serves as coordi- 
nator of services to deaf children in her 
area and as resource supervisor for all 






teachers of deaf students. 

Dr. Doris Naiman directed the semi- 
nar and was assisted by outstanding 
leaders in the field who gave lectures 
and led discussions on special areas in 
which they are involved. (See insert 
with names of visiting speakers.) Video- 
tapes and slides were used to demon- 
strate new approaches being developed 
in programs throughout the country. 

Even though ia deaf person may have 
some other handicap, the primary con- 
cern in education and rehabilitation is 
always the deafness. The greatest prob- 
lem is communication. Severely handi- 
capped people often cannot make their 
wishes and feelings known and cannot 
understand other people and the world 
around them. Everybody in the group 
worked hard on this problem. What do 
you do? How do you help severely 
handicapped persons learn to communi- 
cate? 

Another problem worked on a great 
deal was: How do you help parents? 
Most parents have difficulty in accept- 
ing a multiply handicapped child and 
need assistance in learning to communi- 
cate with the child and to help him 
grow in independence. Since many of 
the parents have become discouraged 
and do not come to schools for meet- 
ings and observations, the best approach 
in the beginning is to make home visits 
and involve the whole family in learn- 
ing to communicate and interact with 
the child. 

Another central question was: How do 
you plan a program so that everyone 
succeeds? Since most multiply handi- . 
capped people have a long history of 


a 


Left: Michael Rodda, Research Scientist from London, England explains the use of behavior management techniques as Kela Stevens interprets. 
Right: Steve Lependorf, Kris Beaman, Glenn Anderson and Dr. Naiman particpate in the project group on “Programming for Multiply Handicap- 


ped Adolescents.” 
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Left: Professionals currently working with deaf people share information with each other. 


Seaborn Johnson from the Alabama Institute for 


the Deaf and Blind n Talladega, Marc Spyliopulos from the BOCES program in New York, and Anne Edwards from First National City Bank 


in New York. ¢ 
Vicki Hovencamp and Jan Jacobi. 


Jody Blank leads discussion on selecting ma- 
terials for classes of multiply handicapped 
deaf students. 


failure in traditional programs, chang- 
ing this pattern is of central importance. 
There was much sharing of experience 
on the various ways of using behavior 
modification to help children learn, 
step by step, in a way that would make 
them feel successful and good about 
themselves. 

Participants formed small groups to 
investigate specific areas of interest such 
as special problems of severely handi- 





capped adolescents and how to be an 
effective resource room teacher. A 
“Materials Fair” was arranged by one 
group, with class members bringing 
and demonstrating many kinds of mater- 
ials that they had made or that are 
available commercially. 


Site visits were made to New York 
area facilities to observe their work 
with multiply handicapped individuals 
and to discuss the programs with pro- 
fessional members of the staff. One 
day was spent at the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind where 
the class had an opportunity to observe 
and interact with the deaf-blind chil- 
dren, and to discuss with staff members 
the ongoing prevocational programs and 
the plans for a sheltered workshop and 
semi-independent apartment living for 
adults. Other visits were made to the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and the New York Society for the 
Deaf, agencies which render services 
to all ages of deaf people, including 
those with multiple handicaps. 


Since the goal of the seminar was to 
make an immediate impact on the pro- 
vision of services for multiply handi- 
capped deaf people, much time was 
spent in individual conferences with 
class members to help them with prob- 
lems in their own programs. It was 
clear that the participants would take 
back home with them new approaches 
that make for more effective services 
to multiply handicapped deaf people 
in their own communities. 





Guest Speakers 


Ms. Ruth Green, N.Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing 

Dr. Kathryn Meadow, Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, San 
Francisco 

Ms. Nita Minton, Maryland School for 
the Deaf, Columbia 

Ms. Bernedette Cappan, New York In- 
stitute for Education of the Blind 


Dr. Michael Rodda, Department of 
Health and Social Security, London, 
England 

Ms. Carla Zimmerman, New York City 
Center for Multiple-Handicapped 
Children 

Mr. Frank Simpson, New York Insti- 
tute for Education of the Blind 
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Right: Karyn Rosner demonstrates methods of communicating wth multiply handicapped deaf persons to Susan Mountsier, 


Thirteen Miss Deaf America 
Candidates Already Chosen 


The Miss Deaf America Pageant, which 
is becoming a regular feature of the 
biennial NAD Conventions, is scheduled 
this year for July 9 at the Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel in Houston. Approximately 
25 contestants are expected to compete 
for the 1976-1978 title of Miss Deaf Am- 
erica. 


Pageant Chairman Phyllis Fletcher re- 
ports that 13 states have already selected 
their representatives. She requests that 
all state presidents notify her at Pageant 
Headquarters as soon as their repre- 
sentative has been selected. This will 
enable her to forward materials and 
other vital information to the contest- 
ants on a regular basis. 


A minor change has been made in 
the Pageant rules. If a girl does not 
have a 75 db or greater hearing loss, 
she may write to the National Pageant 
Chairman and request a waiver of this 
rule. In her letter she should include 
an audiogram, a letter from her state 
pageant chairman, and her own letter 
stating why she should be allowed to 
participate in the pageant. The Nation- 
al Pageant Chairman and her committee 
will then make a decision, to be fur- 
nished in writing on whether or not 
to allow participation in the state 
pageant. 


More information will be forthcoming 
in the February and March issues of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. This will in- 
clude a listing of all state representa- 
tives. If your state has not informed 


Pageant Headquarters of the selection 
of your representative, please do so at 
once so that her name can be included 
in this listing. 

The 1976 Pageant will have as its 
theme, “Signs of America,” as our na- 
tion celebrates its bicentennial. The 
committee is planning several outstand- 
ing events for the convention week. 
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Fourteen New York Organizations Planning 


Statewide Coalition 


By JOHN SCHROEDEL and HUBERTA SCHROEDEL 


“Unite New York.” This was the task 
for over 50 representatives from 14 or- 
ganizations of and for deaf persons 
meeting in Syracuse on August 16, 1975. 
Deaf leaders, deaf club spokesmen, par- 
ents, interpreters, teachers, VR counsel- 
ors, clergyman and others were there. 
These people on hand were the key. 
With them unity was more than a dream. 
It was an event in itself that such a di- 
verse group of people were meeting 
together. 


The need for unity was shared by con- 
ference participants. The well-being of 
special education as well as social and 
rehabilitation services depends upon re- 
ceptive government support. State and 
local governments were cutting budgets. 
Programs for deaf New Yorkers were 
getting low priorities. More effective 
communication was needed with all lev- 
els of government, legislators and agen- 
cies. A stronger, more concerted voice 
from organizations of and for deaf peo- 
ple would encourage response. Could 
this conference developed such a unified 
voice? 

The theme of the conference was put 
into clear perspective by Dr. Jerome D. 
Schein, director of the Deafness Research 
and Training Center at New York Uni- 
versity. His keynote speech emphasized 
the need to have a statewide “organiza- 
tion of organizations.” Such a group, 
he believed, would not compete with 
existing organizations. It would be in- 
formal in structure. He urged that 
this “organization of organizations’’ pur- 
sue activities which had majority sup- 
port. He saw the purpose of the new 


LEFT: DRAFTING ACTION PLANS—Syracuse conference committee develops services program 
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TRACY HURWITZ, new ESAD president, gives 
some reactions to the general assembly of rep- 
resentatives on progress achieved at Syracuse 
conference. 


group “to promote the welfare of deaf 
people through concerted action.” 
During the morning sessions confer- 
ence participants through four working 
committees decided on broad goals for 
the structure, purpose, funding and pro- 
gram of a new statewide body. Each 
working committee had a list of options 
developed from the preconference plan- 
ning work. These options clarified de- 
bates and focused issues. Much less 
would have been achieved at this con- 
ference without these policy guidelines. 
After lunch the working committees 
had the responsibility to develop action 
plans for achieve goals. Detailed pro- 
posals emerged from the conference: 


+f 





Structure. A board would be formed 
with one representative from each mem- 
ber organization. The board will deter- 
mine matters on eligibility of its mem- 
bers. Board representatives will meet 
in New York City during early February. 

Purpose. The new coalition will de- 
velop and maintain a coordinated pro- 
gram of information, referral and ad- 
vocacy services for the deaf community. 
It was proposed to survey organizations 
in New York to learn what is desired 
from a_ statewide interorganizational 
consortium. Groups would also be sur- 
veyed on their opinions about selection 
of representatives, sharing information 
and raising funds. 

Funding. Collecting funds through 
various options were discussed. The 
possibility of having joint conventions 
was seen as a means to conserve money. 
Asking member organizations to as- 
sume responsibilities for projects with 
the statewide coalition was also exam- 
ined. 


Program. A consortium would be de- 
veloped to communicate and coordinate 
advocacy endeavors, education of pro- 
fessionals and deaf consumers, legisla- 
tion, public information and related ser- 
vices. Forums and a joint newsletter 
were suggested as possible actions to im- 
prove communication within and between 
member groups. 


The idea of this conference was born 
in the Empire State Association of the 
Deaf (ESAD). Presidents of three state- 
wide organizations, Max Friedman of 
the ESAD, Judith Ruderman of the New 
York State Parents of Hearing Impaired 





for proposed New York coalition. 
camera (left to right) are committee chairman Albert Hlibok, Carlton Strail and Huberta Schroedel. 
ground, Right: WAYS AND MEANS of funding possible New York coalition are discussed by Syracuse conference committee. 
fiable in picture include committeeman chairman Eugene Levine, standing behind table, and NAD President-elect Mervin Garretson, seated. 


Face to 
Dr. Douglas Watson is standing in back- 
Those identi- 
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MAX FRIEDMAN 
plans to follow-up on the Syracuse meeting. 
Mr. Friedman was then outgoing president of 
the ESAD and now serves as vice president. 


speaks to participants on 


Children (NYSPHIC) and Marjorie Clere 
of the New York State Registry of In- 
terpreters of the Deaf (NYSRID), worked 
together. These organizations agreed to 
cosponsor the Syracuse workshop. 

Dr. Douglas Watson of the NYU Center 
was asked to serve as conference chair- 
man. Dr. Jerome Schein put the full re- 
sources of the Center behind the ex- 
tensive planning done prior to the con- 
ference. 

Besides the ESAD, NYSRID and NY- 
SPHIC, organizations represented at Syr- 
acuse included the New York Athletic 
Association of the Deaf, American Pro- 
fessional Society of the Deaf, Interna- 
tional Catholic Association of the Deaf 
and the Episcopalian Conference of the 
Deaf. Spokesmen were also there from 
the Professional Rehabilitation Work- 
ers with the Adult Deaf, New York State 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the National Association of Social Work- 
ers. Black and Hispanic minorities also 
had deaf representatives attending. 

Members of the conference planning 
committee included Alan Ander, Glenn 
Anderson, Peggy Bates, Mary Cheese, 
Marjorie Clere, Max Friedman, Al Hli- 
bok, George Johnston, Sister R. Lesser, 
Eugene Levine and Judith Ruderman. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
sent President-elect Mervin D. Garret- 
son as a resource person to the confer- 
ence. Mr. Garretson was previously the 
executive secretary of the Council of 
Organizations Serving the Deaf. 

Representatives left Syracuse with 
various impressions and reactions. Per- 
haps one general feeling was that “all 
of us were in it together” towards im- 
proving the future of deaf people in 
New York state. Perhaps another feel- 
ing was that with unity then the hope 
for a better tomorrow could be honest 
and realistic. 

Additional actions emerged from a 
planning committee meeting at New 
York University on November 8. Pro- 
posals from the Syracuse conference 
were discussed. Detailed attention was 
given to reaching prospective member 
organizations through surveys and per- 
son to person contacts. The need of 
developing community awareness and 
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The Organization Of Organizations 


By JEROME D. SCHEIN, Ph.D. 


Director, Deafness Research & Training Center 
New York University 


This is a historic occasion—an auspic- 
ious beginning, and I am delighted that 
you have asked me to share in it. What 
you will create here can have a long, 
important effect on the lives of deaf 
people in New York State, and perhaps 
in the nation. You are taking the criti- 
cal step which will lead New York’s deaf 
citizens out of the legislative and ad- 
ministrative shadows into the bright 
light of governmental and public aware- 
ness. You are preparing the way for the 
deaf community to assert its rights, to 
obtain equal justice under law, to gain 
the benefits of society in proportion to 
needs not whims, to replace ignorance 
and superstition with knowledge and 
understanding. 


All that, you ask, from this gathering 
today? Yes, you are making the es- 
sential move toward a share in political 
decision making: you are organizing. 

In our democratic tradition that is the 
key to legislative attention. Organiza- 
tion paves the way to greater involve- 
ment in administration, too. Well or- 
ganized groups strongly influence the 
ordering of priorities, the assignment 
of personnel and the management of 
programs. 


This influence on government is in the 
best tradition of our nation. Our politi- 
cal system has been designed to respond 
to groups within our society, both ma- 
jority and minority groups. The indiv- 
idual, if he wishes to exert control over 
matters affecting him, does so most ef- 
fectively as part of an organization. This 
political fact of life has become more and 
more evident as we have grown from a 
population of less than 4 million, resid- 
ing in 13 states, to over 200 million, in 
50 states. The sheer size of our nation 
makes group action essential to com- 
munication between the government and 
we, the people. 


How important is it for deaf people 
to communicate with the government? 
Very important. The influence of gov- 
ernment is everywhere. From birth 
through old age, government touches 
our lives, regulates our actions and tax- 
es our income. Some wag has said, 
“You may not know how well off you 
are, but you can be sure the Internal 
Revenue Service knows!” 





social responsibilities among clubs was 
raised. Preparations for the February 
board meeting were ironed out. 

One conference alone, or even two, 
does not achieve unity. Much work 
lies ahead. If Syracuse laid the ground- 
work to organize the statewide coalition, 
then the conference could make _ his- 
tory. A beginning was made to unite 
New York. 


For deaf people to share fully in the 
benefits and responsibilities of govern- 
ment, they must improve their organiza- 
tions. That is what you are here for. 
You realize that many problems of deaf- 
ness have been ignored. We have failed 
to capture the attention of our govern- 
ment. 


Worse, however, are those instances 
when the government has legislatively or 
administratively attended to the needs 
of the deaf community, only to find 
that actions intended to aid provoked 
denunciations from some parts of the 
deaf community. Politicians are us- 
ually not cowards; they are sensible 
men. If they cannot profit from a pro- 
gram, they may still support it. But if 
they encounter criticism for trying to 
help a small group, they will often 
abandon the project. 


Consider that deaf people are a min- 
ority of the population. All the votes 
of the deaf community put together 
will hardly elect a single legislator. So 
why will legislators listen to an organ- 
ization of deaf people? First of all, 
because legislators are basically good, 
reasonable men. If they are given the 
opportunity to aid a segment of the 
population, they will do so in the name 
of justice and of enlightened self-in- 
terest. The same holds true for admin- 
strators. But if what they plan as a 
positive move is met by opposition from 
some of the very people they intend to 
help, then the legislators and adminis- 
trators shy away from the project. 


Compare the status of blind to deaf 
people. Both are minority groups. Yet 
New York has an agency for the blind 
and not even a temporary commission on 
deafness. At the Federal level, there is 





KEYNOTE SPEAKER—Dr. Jerome Schein ad- 
cores morning session of the Syracuse con- 
rence, 
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Dr. Douglas Watson holds mike. 


a Printing House for the Blind, none for 
the deaf. Even where deaf people have 
had initial success in gaining Federal 
aid, it has been diluted after a while. 
The Talking Books program of the Li- 
brary of Congress remains as originally 
conceived. But Captioned Films for the 
Deaf has now been absorbed into a 
program to serve all handicapped chil- 
dren, thus reducing services to deaf 
persons. Expenditures for vocational 
rehabilitation of blind clients are esti- 
mated to be five times greater for blind 
than for deaf clients, on a per capita 
basis. Stated another way, our calcul- 
ations show that the government spends 
$5 on each blind person to $1 spent on 
every deaf person. 


Why do blind people do so much bet- 
ter than those who are deaf? You have 
been told the reason is that deafness 
arouses less sympathy than blindness. 
But that is more of a result than an 
explanation. Perhaps the unity of or- 
ganizations for blind people when they 
meet legislators and administrators pro- 
vides some of the answer. Certainly, 
leaders of the blind groups fight among 
themselves. Many of the quarrels would 
sound familiar to us. When appearing be- 
fore government officials, however, these 
leaders of blind people speak as one. 
The fights are left at home. And their 
public unity is powerful. 


What this logic means to you is that 
you must have a means of discovering 
what you can agree upon with your 
fellow representatives of the deaf com- 
munity. Arguments are bound to arise 
among any large group of people. These 
disagreements can be intellectually stim- 
ulating; they can help in developing 
programs. In front of government of- 
ficials, however, arguments among your- 
selves can be fatal to any program. The 
government official will avoid any ac- 
tion “until you deaf people can agree 
among yourselves.” 


So you will need a forum in which to 
debate issues and, most importantly, to 
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MARJORIE CLERE speaks to participants at Syracuse workshop. She is president of NYSRID. 





find on what you can work together. 
That is your present, urgent need—an 
organization of organizations. 

The 14 organizations respresented 
here have an exciting potential. In har- 
mony, you can make great progress. 
The difficult task will be in achieving 
harmony. Perhaps some lessons from 
the past can help you in forming your 
new organization of organizations. Let 
met try to set forth some suggestions 
that stem from earlier experience. 

1. Set up a noncompetitive organiza- 
tion. 

2. Avoid all unnecessary formalities. 

3. Limit the activities of the new or- 
ganization to those things which only it 
can do or can do best and on which the 
member organizations agree. 

4. Constantly remind all participants 
of the purpose of the new organization. 

1. Why a _ noncompetitive organiza- 
tion? Each of you knows how difficult 
raising funds and recruiting members 
can be. You have said yourself that 
what we don’t need is ‘just another or- 
ganization.” So the new organization 
must not compete with you for members 
and funds. If it does, you will probably 
stop supporting it. 

2. Can an organization function with- 
out officers, by-laws, dues, etc.? Oddly 
enough, it can. I would urge that the 
organization of organizations elect no 
officers. Officers are something to quar- 
rel over, something to arouse jealousies. 
Why bother to have them? To conduct 
meetings? A rotating chairmanship will 
handle that business. To represent the 
group before the state legislature? If 
you have agreed on a course of action, 
you can agree upon a spokesman—for 
that occasion and for each successive oc- 
casion. 


What about bylaws and dues? The 
simple truth is they are unnecessary. 
To conduct your meetings you only re- 
quire courtesy. If funds are needed for 
a project, the members can vote them 
for that purpose. Accumulation of 
money in the super treasury cannot then 


occur. It does not belong there. 

3. What will the organization of orga- 
nizations do? Only what it can do that 
the individual members cannot do. For 
example, the organization of organiza- 
tions can represent the entire commun- 
ity. None of you can do that alone. 

Furthermore, in keeping with its in- 
formal structure, the organization of 
organizations would only undertake pro- 
jects on which all agreed—or at least 
on which none of its members disagreed. 
Perhaps two or three members are not 
concerned about a program that a dozen 
organizations favor, then the uninvolved 
members should not prevent action. But 
if there is active opposition to a program 
by some of the organizations, the others 
must settle the issues before publicly 
promoting the idea. 

4. Finally, the member organizations 
should keep constantly in mind why 
they want this new organization. Its 
purpose should be to promote the wel- 
fare of deaf people through concerted 
action. The organization of organizations 
should provide the meeting ground for 
discussing all issues relevant to deafness 
and finding those on which unified ac- 
tion can be taken. Such an organiza- 
tion can be a powerful instrument with 
which to move governmental mountains. 

A caution: Organizations accomplish 
nothing by themselves. To be organized 
does not necessarily produce results. 
Deaf people must organize so they can 
determine their own futures. If they 
do not choose the courses of action they 
wish for themselves, others will choose 
for them. But they must still choose 
wisely and act energetically. That way 
they will not only become masters of 
their own futures but they will also have 
bright, satisfying futures. 

Our meeting today is somewhat ironic. 
The United States is on the threshold of 
its 200th anniversary. At this bicen- 
tennial we are discussing how to bring 
full citizenship to deaf people. Clearly, 
this matter should be delayed no further. 
The action you will take today and in 
the near future is timely, if not over- 
due. 

What I have proposed to you as an 
organization of organizations may sound 
radical. It probably is. Yet the princi- 
ples outlined have proved effective: focus 
attention on the goal, not on the formal- 
ities. In 1776, the British scoffed at 
the Continental Army, because its sol- 
diers were poorly dressed and paraded 
badly. But the Continental Army won. 
It focused on the goal of independence 
and ignored the formalities of military 
organization. 

I would like to close with a quotation 
from a great master of organization, a 
genius of American politics, the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Speaking from his vast experience, he 
offered these sage words. 


New ideas cannot be administered 
successfully by men with old ideas, 
for the first essential of doing a job 
well is the wish to see the job done 
at all. 
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The 1976 NAD Youth Leadership Camp program 
invites you to participate in your choice of a unique 

TTT TT TTT TTT and challenging summer camp session, full of 
learning, work and fun. 


It is a special program that offers a challenge for 
“learning by doing” and “to do your best.” 


The ultimate goal of the leadership program is to 
help students gain a sense of direction and initia- 
tive par excellence. 


Specific purposes of the program: 
® Develop individual goals, motivation and 
creativity 
® Provide leadership experience and _ train- 
ing 
© Offer a unique academic, work and rec- 
reational environment 
® Provide a challenging, stimulating and re- 
TTT TTT TTT TTT evant summer experience. 
In the quiet beauty of great Northern Minnesota, 
you will be offered: 








SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 





ACADEMIC CAMP PROJECTS CAMP ACTIVITIES 
OFFERINGS Paint parties Bonfire programs 
Social science Totem pole building Sailing 
Language arts Repair work Water skiing 
Debates Fireplace building 3-day canoe expedition 
Dramatics Walk building In and out of 
Public speaking Camp beautification state field trips 
Panel discussions Barbecue pit building Hiking 
Workshops Tree planting Touch football 
Life saving and safety Softball 
Nature study Hayrides 
Fireside topics Volleyball 
rchery 
Swimming 
Fishing 
Treasure hunts 
Dancing 
Boating 
Campouts 
Cookouts 
Bull sessions 
Bowling 
BRE REE ERE RRR RE ERR RRR RRR Ree eee eee eee 


Please write for more information or apply directly to: 


Youth Leadership Camp 
1200 East 42nd Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


Hazards Of Deafness 


By ROY K. HOLCOMB 


369. You go with some friends to 
a fancy place to wine and dine. A pretty 
photographer comes to your table and 
directs her attention to you. It is dark 
as night and all you can see is that 
her lips are moving and she is saying 
something to you. You assume she 
wants to take your picture which you 
don’t want and can’t afford. So you say 
no to her first question as well as to the 
next four which follow. After the 
photographer leaves your table, you no- 
tice one of the hearing members of your 
party dying laughing. You ask him 
what is so funny. He then repeats the 
photographer’s questions to you which 
were as follows: 


1. Boy, do you people look sharp 
tonight? 

2. Bet you are really going to paint 
the town red? 

3. Are you from out of town? (You 
are) 

4. Isn’t it a beautiful evening 

5. Would you like a free picture as 
a courtesy of the house? 


370. Some people avoid you like deaf- 
ness is contagious. These people go out 
of their way in order not to come in 
contact with you, no kidding. (You 
miay have to be deaf to believe this.) 


371. You are a housewife. You have 
a hearing neighbor who thinks you are 
practically helpless. This neighbor goes 
all out to help you. She shows you where 
to buy your groceries, do your hair, vol- 
unteers to make all your phone calls, 
scolds your children and even gets 
after your husband when he misbehaves. 
This neighbor will drop in at any time 
without ringing the doorbell and will 
search the house until she finds you 
anywhere. She entertains your rela- 
tives and friends with her homemade 
pies. If your lights go out late at night 
or don’t come on at the regular time in 
the morning, she’ll be over to be sure 
you are o.k. She knows more about you 
than you know about yourself. Most 
people have only one mother but lucky 
you, you have two. 


372. You go to a convention on deaf- 
ness. Speaker after speaker tell how 
deafness should be handled. And every 
one of the speakers has normal hear- 
ing. You wonder when there will be 
a convention on hearing and every one 
of the speakers will be deaf. 


373. You take your chances of going 
to popular places to eat without reserva- 
tions as you don’t wish to bother people 
to call for you. Sometimes you get in 
and sometimes you are turned away and 
end up eating at McDonald’s. 
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374. You go to the supermarket. 
Music plays throughout the store. You 
go to the movies. Music plays before 
and after the show and at intermission. 
You take a plane trip. Music plays. 


You go to the doctor’s office. Music 
plays. You go to the dentist. Music 
plays. Who pays for all this music? 


You and I, but only you hear it. 


375. You are watching the thrilling 
finals of the Super Bowl football champ- 
ionship game on your television screen. 
You are called away during the fourth 
quarter. As you drive along on your 
errand you glance at your car radio and 
wish you could hear. For the heck of it, 
you turn on your car radio to the foot- 
ball game. The announcer says loud 
and clear, “It is a sixty-yard touchdown 
pass and the Jets win 32-31. My, what 
a great game. Thank you for listening 
to WNKR.” You didn’t hear a word 
of it. 


376. The parade is coming by. The 
band march is perfect harmony. The 
drummers beat; the trumpeters blow; 
everyone sings; and you watch it all in 
silent awe. 


377. You give a talk at a convention. 
One thousand people hear you. You 
talk under strain because of your hear- 
ing handicap. Your deaf voice is in- 
telligible for awhile but soon gives away 
to hoarseness and it is next to impossi- 
ble to understand you. You do not 
know this and continue “preaching” 
away. Finally some kind soul gives 
you a glass of water and you wonder 
how he knew that you were thirsty. 


378. Your plane lands in a strange 
city and you have only a few minutes 
to catch a connecting airline. You have 
a real ball asking people in the termi- 
nal for directions to the other airline. 
You are sent on many wild goose chases. 
You miss your plane by thirty seconds 
and have to wait five and one-half hours 
in a terminal where people don’t know 
how to give directions properly. 


379. You are flying. You are cross- 
ing international borders. In flight it is 
announced to fill out your custom pa- 
pers in order to save time. You don’t get 
the message, and sitting alone you don’t 
note others filling out their forms. You 
arrive at your destination. You are 
first in line at the customs desk. You 
are asked for your customs forms which 
you don’t know anything about. The 
customs officer shows them to you in 
your ticket folder and you are told, to 
go to the back of the line to fill them 
out. It is a long line, too, as you came 
in on a 747. You swear under your 


breath for getting caught in such a sit- 
uation. 

380. You never thrill to the phone 
call of a friend you haven’t heard from 
for years or from one who decides to 
call you from 3,000 miles away. 

381. You never hear a cat meow, a 
dog bark, a cow moo, a chicken cackle 
or a duck quack. 


382. You never know what licking a 
pan sounds like; the pft of perfume from 
a bottle; the puff of a cigar; or the 
smack from a lover’s sweet kiss. 


383. You never know what it sounds 
like to walk on pavement; on gravel; on 
your living room floor or on the rooftop 
of a house or the railing of a fence. 


384. You never hear a ball bounce, a 
ball roll, a ball hit or a ball caught. 


385. You never hear the sound of 
your bike; the noise of your roller 
skates; the bang, bang of your toy gun 
or the take-off sounds of your toy rocket. 


386. You never hear your father’s 
farewell as he goes to work; his talking 
to mother; his telling of stories to your 
brothers and sisters; his discussion of 
the day; his plans and hopes for the 
future or his greetings as he walks into 
the house from a day at work. 


387. You are on a picnic and ants you 
see in plenty but the many sounds of in- 
sects you hear not and care not. 


388. You never hear the gentle sound 
of the breathing of your sleeping baby. 
From time to time you may check the 
movement of his chest to be sure that 
he is still in your world. 


389. You never hear the sounds of 
the seasons nor do you hear the sounds 
that come forth and belong to schools, 
stores, bowling alleys and even home 
sweet home. 


390. You never hear the relaxing 
sound of the ocean as its waves beat 
out their rhythm when coming ashore; 
however, you can feel the waves, ride 
them and play in them to your heart’s 
content. 


391. You hear not the clashing of a 
dish; the dropping of a spoon; the cling- 
ing of a pan or the spattering of a glass. 

392. You are unfamiliar with the 
sounds that exist during your time of 
life. 

393. You drive to a drive-in bank 
and deposit your checks and ask for one 
hundred dollars in change on your de- 
posit slip. All goes well until the teller 
asks you on the intercom if you want 
your change in tens or twenties or both. 

394. You go to a drive-in movie. 
You get real close in order to see more 
as the movie speakers for your car 
are not going to help one bit although 
you paid the same price as everyone 
else to get into the drive-in movie. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 


By MARY JANE RHODES 





Sharing A Special Friendship 


I had dinner with a friend this week— 
one that I see all too seldom—even 
though we both live in the Washington 
area. It is a common misconception that 
persons living in the nation’s capital 
spend a lot of time together planning 
ways to make exciting things happen 
for deaf people across America. Actu- 
ally, most of us are so busy plowing 
through the stacks of paper on our own 
desks that we find little time to “rap 
and share” with people from other or- 
ganizations and agencies. So, my dinner 
with this particular friend really was 
a special occasion. It was special be- 
cause we don’t get to see each other 
often, and also because he is one of 
the most “special” people I know. 


J remember when I first met Fred 
Schreiber. It was in the basement of 
the dining hall at the Indiana School 
for the Deaf way back in 1964 or 1965, 
neither of us is quite sure of the year. 
But, we do know that our paths have 
crossed many times in the past decade. 
Roy Holcomb had asked me to come 
that evening, to meet some friends of 
his. Little did I know that this rather 
casual meeting would, in time, change 
the course of my life. 


Fred stood in line that night with 
Bob Sanderson, the new President of 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
as people associated with the Indiana 
deaf community passed by to greet 
them. I can’t remember exactly, my 
first words to him, but they went some- 
thing like this: “Mr. Schreiber, why 
isn’t the National Association of the 
Deaf sponsoring our planned new parent 
organization? It seems to me that we 
belong with deaf adults, not under the 
wing of an educators organization.” (We 
were then polling the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf to see how they felt about the 
need for a national organization for 
parents of deaf children. Later we af- 
filiated with the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf.) 


Fred explained that the NAD was 
just then in the process of establishing 
a home office in Washington and that 
they would need a little time to get 
their own house in order before they 
could effectively sponsor the forma- 
tion of an organization to serve par- 
ents. That was the first time I badgered 
the Executive Secretary of the National 
Association of the Deaf... and through 
the years I have found that the best 
way to learn about the problem of 
deaf people, their pet peeves, frustra- 
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tions, hopes and dreams was to badger 
Fred. He used to say, “I have many 
answers, if you will just ask me the 
right questions.” I took him up on this 
and a large portion of what I know 
and understand about deafness develop- 
ed as a result of asking this very 
“special” guy the right questions. 

After our meeting in Indiana we ex- 
changed correspondence, and I consid- 
ered myself lucky to have personally 
met this deaf man who was doing some- 
thing to make my deaf son’s future a 
little brighter. As I sit here now, I 
can again experience the sense of frus- 
tration and hopelessness that used to 
overwhelm me! I was searching for 
ways to convince the Indiana General 
Assembly that deaf children should have 
the same rights to a quality education 
as hearing children... and that if this 
was true we needed new buildings, in- 
creased teacher salaries, expanded pro- 
grams and on and on and on. I was 
also carrying the heavy burden of un- 
derstanding the need of sign language 
for deaf students . . . WHEN SIGN 
LANGUAGE WAS STILL SOMETHING 
TO BE TOLERATED IF IT COULDN’T 
BE. PROHIBITED, BUT CERTAINLY 
NOT ENCOURAGED. I felt it my own 
personal responsibility to convince par- 
ents in Indiana that they must communi- 
cate with their deaf children in a way 
that they could understand .. . that it 
wasn’t fair for deaf boys and girls to 
be strangers in their own home, while 
they tried to read lips and respond with 
only minimal speech skills. God bless- 
ed me with the friendship of a few deaf 
adults and somehow I had to be their 
spokesman to make my state responsive 
to the needs of its deaf citizens. Yes, 
those were heavy times for me... my 
burden was indeed bigger than I could 
manage... but with knowledge of Fred 
and his efforts to build a strong Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, I found 
new strength to continue the battle. 

Just about the time of meeting Fred, 


I wrote the first article sharing my 
life with a deaf son. “The Kind of 
Mother Ronnie Needs” was published 
in THIS DAY, a Lutheran magazine. 
My increasing contact with deaf adults 
was growing into a crash course of 
learning about their talents and abilities, 
their creativity and most of all their 
unique gift of projecting acceptance, 
openness, love and warmth, to hearing 
people with whom they felt comfortable. 
Today, I can’t see Fred Schreiber with- 
out hugging him. He exudes a special 
warmth . . . something that mothers of 


deaf children need after experiencing 
cool receptions from some of the pro- 
fessionals with whom they have con- 
tact. Fred never hides the fact that he 
thinks mommas of deaf children are 
special . . . and we respond with an 
extra portion of love and respect for 
him. It is good to warm our hands 
and our hearts next to his flaming fire 
of total commitment focused on improv- 
ing the lives of all deaf Americans. 

As a result of “The Kind of Mother 
Ronnie Needs’, I was asked to begin 
writing “From A Parent’s Point of 
View.” After the first column appear- 
ed, my involvement in national activities 
of the deaf movement went into high 
gear. I was soon asked to serve on the 
first Communicative Skills Program Ad- 
visory Committee, a project of the 
NAD and was, a short time later, elected 
as a member-at-large of the national 
Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf. Both of these activities gave me 
an opportunity for more contact with 
Fred. I will always remember my 
first COSD Forum, held in New Or- 
leans in 1970. I couldn’t quite figure 
out my role. Most all of the people I 
met were famous because of their in- 
volvement in work at the national level 
of deafness ... and their names impress- 
ed me. Why did these important people 
invite me to a meeting, when I was just 
a “mama” of a deaf kid! Fred must 
have sensed my uneasiness, because he 
was one of the people who treated me 
with special attention and acceptance. 
Yes, my friend Fred, helped this mama 
from Indiana open up and share frustra- 
tions and visions with other participants. 
I particularly remember one of the ses- 
sions at that Forum, when we were in 
the midst of a discussion about the 
rights of deaf children to use sign 
language, a battle I began waging in my 
very first DEAF AMERICAN column. 
Because of my support for sign langu- 
age, I was considered by some to be a 
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radical/emotional/trouble-making moth- 
er... so I was constantly looking for 
someone who would stand in my sign 
language corner. Just when the dis- 
cussion got hot and heavy with “but 
they have to lipread and speak to live 
in a hearing world . . . the world will 
not learn sign language” philosophical 
statements, Fred stood up. He includ- 
ed all of the “oral-only” supporters in 
his glance as he looked around the 
table. Then he said, “Hearing people 
have the idea that deaf people wake up 
every morning and spend all of the day 
wishing that we could hear. This is 
not true. I am not trying to be a hear- 
ing person. I have accepted my handi- 
cap. We deaf people want you to 
LET US BE DEAF.” 

If I hadn’t fallen in love with Fred 
yet, I surely did then .. . and this be- 
came my challenge to parents, educa- 
tors, professionals and to the hearing 
world from that day on . . . PLEASE 
LET THEM BE DEAF! Accept deaf 
children and adults as they are. . 
stop trying to force them to become 
hearing people. Fred had a beautiful 
spirit and seemed to love all the people 
he met. I have found that many deaf 
people are willing to give more to a re- 
lationship, and that friendship among 
deaf acquaintances is somehow warm- 
er, a bit more solid and permanent. My 
friend, Fred, helped me learn these 
things WHEN I LET HIM BE DEAF. 

In the midst of personal problems 
in 1970, I was invited to a workshop 
in Washington. Although he was in the 
hospital having a cataract operation, 
Fred sent a message when he _ heard 
about my approaching divorce. “How 
about coming to Washington to work for 
the National Association of the Deaf?” 
Nothing could have been a bigger boost 
for my ego at that time, than this in- 
dication that Fred thought that I had a 
contribution to make to his organization 
of deaf people! I moved to Washington 
to begin working at the National Associ- 
ation of the Deaf as Director of Publicity 
and Public Relations for the National 
Census of the Deaf. My work in the 
NAD Home Office gave me an excellent 
opportunity to observe Fred’s commit- 
ment to deaf people. His door was 
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never closed to any deaf person seek- 
ing help or encouragement. He was 
never too busy to listen to the parents 
of deaf children seeking his guidance. 
There were times when we tried to 
protect him from interruptions because 
we knew how overloaded he was with 
responsibilities. Not only was Fred 
Executive Secretary of the NAD, but 
he was also one of the most sought 
after deaf leaders . . and again he 
almost never said no. He sat alone, 
many nights, at the NAD Home Office, 
working far into the evening hours pre- 
paring a speech for some parent meet- 
ing, state association of the deaf con- 
vention or professional forum. I have 
watched him work until he was ready 
to drop from exhaustion and so physi- 
cally weary that we all wondered if he 
would make it through the day. I 
have also seen him continue working 
when he was physically sick but couldn’t 
take time out to experience the luxury 
of illness. I remember a weekend at 
Ocean City when everyone was out in 
the motor boat. I had wandered over 
to the Schreiber’s trailer to see if any- 
one was around. The place appeared to 
be vacant ... but just to be sure I 
walked in to look around .. . found no 
one and was just turning to leave when 
a heard a voice coming from a far 
corner of the trailer. Sure enough, 
there was Fred on a Saturday after- 
noon at the beach, sitting in a hot dark 
trailer surrounded by brief cases and 
papers. His fire of total commitment 
to deaf people included weekends at 
the beach, all alone in the trailer on a 
beautiful summer day. 


As is true of all good friendships, 
there have been times when Fred and 
I disagreed. Times when he insisted 
that he had the right to tell me when 
and how to do something . . and just 
as many times when I insisted upon my 
right to march to my own drummer. 
We both got bruised in these encount- 
ers. Sometimes we walked away to lick 
our wounds ... but sooner or later, we 
always came back to hug each other. 
While I may feel that Fred should 
be nominated for sainthood . » this 
doesn’t mean that I think he is perfect. 
He has made mistakes, and I have made 
mistakes. He has at times been per- 
sistently stubborn ... and I have at 
times been stubbornly persistent. I have 
seen things from the viewpoint of want- 
ing a better life for my deaf child and 
at times I guess my dreams have been 
bigger than Fred’s. But then why not, 
after four or five decades of being 
battered in encounters with the hearing 
world, a deaf person just might be 
willing to settle for peace and accept- 
ance, while I dreamed of leveling moun- 
tains and forging streams for my own 
deaf son. 


I could go on for pages about my 
experiences and contacts with Fred 
Schreiber, but I won’t. I feel that 
I have shared enough with you to show 
why I feel that he is indeed a “super 
special” guy. When Ron was young, 
and I was trying to fit all the pieces 
of the puzzle of deafness together, there 
came along a guy who was a part of 
this puzzle. He handed me the puzzle 
pieces of: 


1. Look at deafness through my eyes 
as a deaf man. 

2. You are special because you are 
a mama of one of our special deaf 
children. 

3. Accept us as we are—LET US BE 
DEAF. 

4. Join us in our national effort to 
improve the lives of deaf citizens. 

5. Share our deaf world and we will 
give you warmth, acceptance and 
love 

6. And two other puzzle pieces that 
I have used to promote DEAF 
AWARENESS . I Hear Your 
Hand ... and Give Me A Sign.” 


When I take an overview of my life 
during the past 23 years with Ron, I 
see Fred Schreiber and his influence 
on me wending its way in and out 
through the months and years. It is 
impossible for me to imagine where I 
might be now, or what I might be 
doing if Fred hadn’t invited me to 
come to Washington to work for the 
NAD back in 1970. But then I don’t 
want to think about walking through 
the wilderness of deafness without Fred. 
He was to me a light when I sat in the 
darkness of confusion about deafness. 
He was an inspiration when I was strug- 
gling to build a vision of tomorrow for 
Ron. He was a companion and a friend 
as we walked along some rough roads 
before total communication was an ac- 
ceptable word and fact. 


Since I came to Washington, I have 
truly walked with giants. Someday, I 
hope that I can write about my ex- 
periences with all of these great men 
and women ... but I could never begin 
such a book without giving Fred a spot- 


light position. Whatever I am today, 
Fred has helped me become. To me 
Fred Schreiber is MR. DEAF AMERICA. 
I respect him. I like him. I think he 
is great. I admire him. I love him... 
and I will continue to hug him every 
time I get the chance. AND I WROTE 
THIS COLUMN BECAUSE I WANTED 
TO SHARE MY SPECIAL FRIEND 
WITH ALL OF YOU. Fred, may God 
continue to bless you, and make your 
fire glow to light and warm the path 
of other mamas of deaf kids. You are 
indeed, a special gift from God to all 
of us. 
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National Advisory Board 
Named For Kendall School 


A nine-member National Advisory 
Board has been named to assist the Ken- 
dall Demonstration Elementary School in 
developing and implementing innovative 
program designs for deaf youngsters. 
Appointed by the Gallaudet Board of 
Directors, the group’s purpose is to ad- 
vise the President of the College, the 
Dean of Pre-College Programs, and the 
Director of Kendall School. 


The nine include: 

Dr. Robert K. Lennan, assistant su- 
perintendent of the California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside. Dr. Lennan devel- 
oped the multi-handicapped deaf unit 
there, and now serves as the director of 
that program. He will serve a three- 
year term on the board. 


Dr. Harvey J. Corson, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf, Danville. Dr. Corson is active 
in professional and deaf community or- 
ganizations and will serve a three-year 
term. 

Dr. Luther Robinson, associate super- 
intendent of psychiatry at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in Washington, D.C. Dr. Robin- 
son is a lecturer in psychology at Gall- 
audet College, clinical associate profes- 
sor of psychiatry at George Washington 
University School of Medicine, member 
of the KDES Policy Advisory Council, 
and also serves on the National Advisory 
Committee of the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf. He is appointed 
for a three-year term on the board. 


Dr. Keith Turner, assistant professor 
of early childhood education at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. Dr. Turner 
was involved with the Early Childhood 
Preschool Model for Handicapped Chil- 
dren at the University of Washington. 
He will serve on the KDES Board for 
two years. 


Dr. Roy M. Stelle, retired superinten- 
dent of the New York School for the 
Deaf, White Plains. Dr. Stelle serves 
as secretary on the Committee for Cer- 
tification and Standards of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf. He has a 
two-year appointment to the KDES Ad- 
visory Board. 

Dr. McCay Vernon, professor of psy- 
chology at Western Maryland College. 
Dr. Vernon was research psychologist 
and project director of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agency, Institute for 
Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; and a 
member of the American Psychological 
Association and the Executive Board of 
the Council of Exceptional Children. He 
will serve a two-year term. 

Dr. Donald Calvert, director of the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
A former director of the San Francisco 
Hearing and Speech Center, Dr. Cal- 
vert has a background and experience 
in education of the deaf, speech, and 
audiology, and will serve on the Board 
for one year. 
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State Association Officers 
1975-1977 


ARKANSAS: William F. Eckstein, 
president; Tommy R. Walker, first vice 
president; Mrs. Charlotte Collums, sec- 
ond vice president; Ernest C. Northup, 
secretary; Newel Stilwell, treasurer. 
Representative to 1976 NAD Convention 
will be Mr. Walker, with Mr. Eckstein 
as alternate. 

KANSAS: Kenneth Culver, president; 
Fred Banks, president-elect; Roasalina 
Wingfield, secretary; Doris Heil, treas- 


Dr. Robin Prescott, associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Communication 
Sciences at Federal City Coliege, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Prescott, who has a 
background in speech therapy and au- 
diology, will serve for one year. 

Dr. Richard Kretschmer, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Cincinnati. In addition to experience 
in education of the deaf and linguistics, 
Dr. Kretschmer will bring insight and 
experience in parent involvement in the 
educational process, and will serve on 
the board for one year. 


NATIONAL 


urer; Larry McGlynn and James Ellin- 
ger, board members. 


MARYLAND: Leon Auerbach, presi- 
dent; Robert Scribner, first vice presi- 
dent; Gertrude Galloway, second vice 
president; Frank Hutchinson, third vice 
president; Mrs. Virginia Hopkins, fourth 
vice president; Mrs. Elizabeth Ailstock, 
secretary; Ronald Nomeland, treasurer; 
Macom Calhoun, trustee (reelected); Mrs. 
E. L. Florance, member-at-large. Hold- 
overs are Mrs. Lydia S. Walters and 
Robert Duley, trustees, and William E. 
Stevens, member-at-large. Board mem- 
bers-at-large elected by the executive 
board are Thomas S. Cuscaden, Harry 
McWee and Mrs. E. Broughton. Repre- 
sentatives to 1976 NAD convention will 
be Mr. Auerbach and Ms. Galloway, 
with Mr. Hutchinson an alternate or 
possible third Representative. 


OKLAHOMA: Jerry Randel, president; 
Billy Bloss, vice president; W. T. Grif- 
fing, secretary; Jack Bertram, treasurer. 
Mrs. Wanda Hull will be the Oklahoma 


Representative at the 1976 NAD Con- 
vention. 
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By TOIVO LINDHOLM 
4816 Beatty Drive 
Riverside, Ca. 92596 


The material to follow in this depart- 
ment is from the collection of Harry 
Belsky, Jackson Heights, New York: 


IT’S A DEAF AND DUMB ROOSTER 

A certain northern paper contained 
the following the other day, very much 
to the disgust of the southern deaf mutes! 


A gentleman living on the outskirts 
of the city near Black Rock owns a 
curiosity the like of which Barnum never 
dreamed of. It is a deaf and dumb 
rocster—a full grown brilliantly plumed 
brown leghorn Chanticleer that has lost 
his voice, can neither crow nor cluck 
nor make any cther audible sound with 
his vocal apparatus, does not wake up 
the neighborhood at five o’clock in the 
morning with an everlasting cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo! Does not give an alarm of 
hawks every time a black cloud crosses 
the sun, but is still as much the lord of 
the chicken park as ever. 


He has not always been thus. Up to 
the time he was eight months old he was 
as noisy aS a young rooster need be. 
Then he got his head caught in a barb- 
ed wire fence in such a way as to mangle 
his neck and probably tear out the vocal 
chords. Losing the power to make 
sounds, he evidently forgot how to hear 
them. At least now, the age of three 
years, he gives no evidence of hearing. 
But he makes his eyes answer for ears 
and voice too. If anyone wanted proof 
that he was really deaf and dumb, those 
eyes would be convincing. There is noth- 
ing he does not see. 


When the first glow of sunrise appears 
he begins the duties of the day by 
rousing the rest of the fowl in the hen- 
nery in his own original way. He walks 
around to each one and kicks it off its 
perch. There is no resisting such an 
invitation to get up. It is much more 
effective than crowing when he gets a 
challenge to fight he does not stop to 
announce what he can do. He goes 
and does it. And his battles are all 
victories. The most remarkable thing 
about this intelligent bird, however, is 
the fact that, though deaf he can disting- 
uish between an admonition to “shoo” 
and a request to come to dinner. How 
he does it is a mystery but it is believed 
that tells by the motion of the lips and 
general attitude of the person who ad- 
dresses him. A course of instruction in a 
deaf-and-dumb institute is all this roos- 
ter needs to learn to talk with his spurs. 
—The Deaf Mutes Journal (1890) 
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J THE DEAF 


THE KIND HE LIKED 

“Do you like tongue?” inquired the 
talkative landlady of the new boarder. 
“Yes, Madam,” responded the boarder, 
“beef tongue.”—The California News 
(1894). 

* * * 

There are 87,642 dumb in America, 
but that doesn’t include the dumb that 
can talk.—Associated Editors, Chicago 
(1927). 

* * * 

Turn out that stone deaf old woman 
onesmus for God’s sake, she is such a 
nuisance to me. If we tell her to bring 
soft cheese (turor) she comes with fresh 
grain (puror). The other day I had a 
headache and asked her for rue (pega- 
non) and she brought me an earthenware 
frying pan (teganon); if I ask her for 

she brings me a rafter; if I 
say when I am hungry; give me some 
greens (lachanon) she at once brings a 
nightstool (lasanon). If I ask for vine- 
gar (oxos) she brings me a bow (toxon) 
and if I ask for a bow, she brings vine- 
gar, in fact she does not comprehend 
a word I say. It would disgrace me to 
become a crier all for the sake of the 
old woman and to get up at night and 
practice outside the town.—Greek Antho- 


logy. 


* * * 
TRUE PHILOSOPHY 


La Sage, the author of “Gil Blas,” said 
to console himself for his deafness with 
his usual humor, when I go into a com- 
pany where I find a great number of 
blockheads and babblers, I replace my 
ear trumpet in my pocket, and cry, 
“Now gentlemen, I defy you all.”—New 
London Jest Book (1871). 


* * * 


“Are they a well mated people?” 
“Yes indeed, he snores and_ she’s 
deaf.”—This is Good. 
* * * 
A noisy noise annoys a noisy oyster. 
—L. H. Press. 
* * * 
ARE FISH DEAF AS WELL 
AS DUMB? 
Certainly not, or why should there a 
picture in a certain Catholic church of 
an apostle preaching to a scaly congre- 
gation with their heads and shoulders 
attentively lifted out of the water? 
Besides, Izaak Walton gives an instance 
of carp which were regularly collected 
at feeding time. It is established then 
that they hear with their outward ears 
but do they do it with understanding?— 


Queries in Natural History, the Works 
of Thomas Hood. 


* * * 


Do not reject silent people as bores. 
They are often the most reliable friends. 
—Wisdom for Others. 


* * * 


Why ought a deaf man to benefit by 
a spree? Because he may be arrested 
by the police and locked up for a hear- 
ing.’”—The World of Wit and Humor. 


* * * 


An arch boy, belonging to one of the 
Ships of War at Portsmouth, had pur- 
chased of his Play Fellows a maypye, 
which he carried to Father’s House, and 
was at the door feeding it, had an im- 
pediment in his speech, coming up. 
T,T,Tom says the gentleman, can your 
may talk yet? Ay, sir says the boy 
better than you or I’d wring his head 
off.—The London Jester (1784). 


* * & 


EXTRACTS FROM THE M.S. 


Alderman F. was very hard of hear- 
ing, Alderman B was very hard on his 
infirmity. One day a dumb man was 
brought to the Justice room charged 
with passing bad notes. B declined to 
enter upon the case. “Go to Alderman F, 
he said; when a dumb man utters, a deaf 
ought to hear it.”—Hood’s Own. 

* * * 


He had been dining well, and as he 
was staggering homewards a friend sug- 
gested that perhaps it would be better 
if he were a sit quietly in a cinema 
theater for a time. In a little while 
the friend found the inebriated one sob- 
bing quietly to himself although the 
picture then flickering across the screen 
was certainly not a pathetic one. “What’s 
the matter?” he asked. “Why can’t you 
sit quiet and look at the picture?” “Sno 
good, ol’man,” sobbed the other. “I’ve 
gone stone deaf. I can’t hear a songle 
word they are saying.”—‘“Who Told you 
That (Nichols). 


* * * 


IMPOSITION EXPOSED 


“How many years have you been 
dumb?” said an Irish gentlemen to an 
Irish beggar-man. “Five years last St. 
John’s Eve, please your honour,” ans- 
wered the mendicant completely taken 
off his guard by the question.—New Joe 
Miller’s Jest Book. 


* * * 


RIGHT OF SPEECH 


The Boston Investigator states that a 
western Justice ordered a witness to 
“come up and be sworn.” He was in- 
formed that the person was deaf and 
dumb. “I don’t care,’ said the judge 
passionately, “whether he is or not. 
Here is the constitution of the United 
States before me. It guarantees to 
every man the right of speech, and so 
long as I have the honour of a seat on 
this bench, it shall not be violated or 
invaded. What the constitution guaran- 
tees to a man, he should have, I reckon.” 
—New Joe Miller’s Jest Book. 
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Publications 





HESTER HESTER—TAHITI, by Hester 
Parsons Battad. Based on “You Could 
Do It, Too” by Hester Parsons. Revised 
and appended by Hester Parsons Battad. 
Illustrated by Koni Battad. Ribuca Pub- 
lishers, Los Angeles. 411 pp. $6.95. 


This is more or less a journal by the 
mother of twin daughters who happen 
to be deaf and their six-and-half years of 
residence in Tahiti after the father, Har- 
ry Parsons, lost his job during the Great 
Depression. The life is simple and al- 
most primitive. In this life they flourish. 
The father revels in hard work and good 
fellowship with their native neighbors. 

The mother describes graphically the 
life and customs of the childlike island- 
ers and their inborn laziness which sel- 
dom if ever allows them to pursue any 
work, voluntary or otherwise, to the 
very end. They would rather play— 
dance, sing and eat of nearly anything 
in this veritable Garden of Eden! The 
author does not speak derisively of their 
faults, but affectionately. Indeed, she 
writes so graphically that the reader 
feels as if he is right there with them 
and can see the waters—clear to the very 
bottom of the pools and lagoons. The 
reader feels he is indeed among the 
people being written about amid the 


Mediterranean ’76 
Two-Week 
Air/Sea Cruise 


$1398 
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lush beauty and color of the flora and 
fauna. 


At the end of the narrative, Polly, the 
second Hester, appends her own impres- 
sions of Tahiti as a ruined paradise 30 
years later, ruined by tourism and the 
advances of so-called progress—no long- 
er the paradise where four could live as 
cheaply as one! 

On the whole, an interesting and a 
readable book. 


One more thing—an important one— 
the mother never seems to say anything 
about her daughters being deaf. If she 
did, I must have missed it. It is Polly, 
the elder daughter, who gives us the 
clue. Nonetheless, the mother, a school- 
teacher in the States, taught the twins 
herself in an unique way as Tahiti had 
no schools for the deaf at the time of 
their residence there.—Reviewed by 


Edith Allerup Kleberg. 


Announcements For NAD Offices 


Announcements for National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf offices (as per Article 
Ill, Section 2e) should be sent to the 
Editor for free listing. Announcements 
will be limited to name, address and the 
office sought. 
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San Antonio 
Interpreters Organize 


The San Antonio, Texas, Texas Regis- 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf, known as 
SARID, recently organized and elected of- 
ficers for the coming year: Mrs. Vennie 
Cecil, president; Mrs. Jan Longfellow, 
vice president; Mrs. Edelmira Raimondi, 
second vice president; Mrs. Jacque Lloyd, 
secretary; Charles Gwaltney, treasurer. 
The motto chosen by the new group is, 
“Services and Resources for Independent 
Deaf,” again using the letters SARID. 

It was pointed out that the deaf popu- 
lation in the San Antonio area alone 
numbers into the thousands and inter- 
preters are needed in many areas: in 
the field of counseling, in registration or 
class room situations, with clients dur- 
ing the first few days on a job and in the 
area of religious interpreting. There is 
a special need for interpreters in the 
news media for news broadcasts and 
emergency announcements, also in the 
legal and medical fields. Attention was 
called to the importance of more peo- 
ple becoming aware of the growing need 
for interpreters. 

Interested persons in the needs of the 
hearing impaired are invited to become 
a part of this group. Meetings will be 
held on the first Friday of the months 
of December, February, April, June, and 
August, at the Southwest Center of the 
Hearing Impaired, 6487 Whitby Road, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


MEXICO 


Convention 


JULY 11 to JULY 24 - 14 DAYS 


$1,049.00 


LOS ANGELES and 
HOUSTON Departure 


MEXICO CITY, GUADALAJARA, PUERTO 
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19 DAYS 
AUG. 8 to AUG. 26 


3 Meals a Day in Russia 


$1588°° gece bets Apia 


Alaska 


GRAND TOUR 12 DAYS 
July 4 to July 15 
With 472 Day Deluxe Cruise of 
The Inland Passage Included 


VANCOUVER, KETCHIKAN, GLACIER BAY, 
JUNEAU, WHITEHORSE, FAIRBANKS, 
MT. McKINLEY, ANCHORAGE, MENDENHALL 
GLACIER, TOTEM PARK, SKAGWAY 

- More, More, More 


THE BEST ALASKA TOUR EVER OFFERED! 


PrincessGrusessae °1199 


















and Prague 


From Los Angeles and 


New York 
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For Adults Only .... 


New Opportunities For The Deaf In Tulsa, Oklahoma 


By DR. ELAINE COSTELLO 


The Center For Continuing Education, Gallaudet College 


The Tulsa Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation (TSHA) in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
demonstrates how an agency can open 
community services to deaf persons in 
a metropolitan area. Their broad efforts 
include community awareness as well 
as direct services to deaf persons of 
all ages. 

Originally, the TSHA was a clearing- 
house for information concerning speech, 
language and hearing disorders. Now 
it also sponsors sign language classes, 
lipreading classes and a summer school 
program. Free counseling services are 
available for the parents of deaf chil- 
dren and for deaf adults. 


James Cornett, Jr., the Executive Di- 
rector of TSHA, attended a month-long 
internship at the Gallaudet College 
Center for Continuing Education in Oc- 
tober 1974. He returned to Tulsa with 
renewed efforts to extend social and 
educational opportunities to deaf adults. 
In December, after his return to 
Tulsa, he sponsored a Needs Assess- 
ment to determine the areas for de- 
veloping programs for deaf adults. Forty 
deaf individuals, 20 hearing profession- 
als who serve the deaf and 20 profes- 
sionals from outside the field of deaf- 
ness, attended. Dr. James Cox from 
Gallaudet College directed the activity 
at Mr. Cornett’s request. 

In keeping with the results of the 
Needs Assessment, TSHA provided in- 
terpreters for 11 different classes at 
















Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: 312-648-6173 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 


Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto- 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 


Write us today for more information. 


TTY: 312-648-6158 


Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 





Jack Foreman provides counseling service from the Tulsa Speech and Hearing Association. 


Tulsa Junior College in the fall of 
1975. Classes included topics such as 
Gift Wrapping, Basic Home Mainten- 
ance and Basics of Floral Design. The 
local Quota Club provided the free in- 
terpreting service for these classes. 


Other activities which TSHA has spon- 
sored for deaf adults include the first 
appearance of the National Theatre of 
the Deaf (NTD) in Oklahoma. The 
NTD performed “Parade,” a farcical and 






fantastic march through America—past, 
present and future—casting keen eyes 
and deaf ears on American fears and 
foibles. The November 1975 perform- 
ance delighted both the deaf and hear- 
ing audiences in Tulsa’s Mabel Center 
at Oral Roberts University. 


Another first for Tulsa in the fall of 
1975 was the use of an interpreter on 
cable television to interpret a series of 
book reviews. The service was experi- 
mental and will be continued if the 
viewers indicate that they like it. 


Among TSHA’s immediate goals is pro- 
viding a 24-hour answering service to 
administer emergency legal and medi- 
cal interpreting. They also plan to pro- 
vide captioned news and other pro- 
grams through cable TV. A_ unique 
goal is to implement “Adopt a Family” 
concept between deaf adulis and fami- 
lies with deaf children. The deaf adults 
would help the parents of deaf children 
learn sign language and better prepare 
the deaf children for life. A long range 
goal is to bring the deaf community in 
the Tulsa area more into the decision- 
making process of actions that affect 
them. 


For more information, please contact: 


Mr. James Cornett, Jr. 

Executive Director 

The Tulsa Speech and 
Hearing Association 

3815 South Harvard 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74135 

(918) 747-1979 
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mental health setting, when the deaf pa- 
tient challenges the interpreter’s par- 
ticipation. Another issue evoking strong 
opinions was whether interpreters in the 
rehabilitation setting function as rehab- 
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What’s Up In Connecticut! 


The RID home office in Washington feels that the best way to build a strong 
national organization is through motivating the chapters to relate and share with 
one another. Through such an exchange of ideas and information, interpreters 
across the nation can develop a united voice and professional rapport. This month 
CRIDDERS (member of the Connecticut RID) provide an overview of some of 


the happenings in their state. 


Comments From The President Of CRID 
By Fred Sparks 


Connecticut Registry of Interpreters 
for the deaf, commonly known as 
“CRID,” has more than 70 paid up mem- 
bers known as “CRIDDERS.” It is my 
honor and pleasure to be president of 
the “CRIDDERS,” who are also “Miracle 
Workers” because of the several hats 
most officers and members wear in their 
many jobs. All individuals and organi- 
zations represented on the board and 
membership of CRID, without conflict, 
are singularly interested in fulfilling the 
functions of the national Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf—providing for 
a more effective recruitment, training, 
evaluation and use of interpreters for 
translators by and for deaf persons, as 
well as the general public, with ways and 
means provided to make interpreting 
services readily available to deaf peo- 
ple . . . “a miracle indeed!” This is 
ably performed by CRID, State Com- 
mission on the Deaf and Hearing Im- 
paired, American School for the Deaf, 
Converse Communications Center (with 
24-hour telephone coverage), and the 
more than 29 organizations of the Con- 
necticut Council of Organizations Serv- 
ing the Deaf, all joining together in one 
common cause, which is total communi- 
cation opportunities for the deaf of 
Connecticut. “Beautiful!” 


Sharing With CRIDDERS 


An interpreters’ organization should 
be more than a name to which a person 
pays dues every year. It is the re- 
sponsibility of a professional organiza- 
tion to determine the standards that 
must be met by persons calling them- 
selves practitioners of that profession 
and to provide those practitioners guid- 
ance in reaching those standards. 
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With this philosophy in mind, the 
Connecticut Chapter of the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf, Inc., has be- 
gun developing workshop programs for 
its members. For those persons who are 
interested in becoming interpreters, but 
presently need basic training, CRID spon- 
sored a weekend total immersion retreat 
at the O’Neill Memorial Theater, home 
of the National Theatre of the Deaf. In 
addition to the workshop planners, Bill 
Prickett, Betty Ingram and Bob Ingram, 
instructors included Martin Sternberg of 
New York University and Bernard Bragg 
of the National Theatre of the Deaf. 

For the more advanced interpreters, 
CRID conducted a one-day workshop on 
“Aspects of Deafness.” Speakers and 
their topics were Al Couthen, director, 
Counseling Center, Connecticut Com- 
mission on the Deaf and Hearing Im- 
paired, “The Consumer’s Point of View”; 
Dr. Daniel Alevy, clinical psychologist, 
“Psychological Counseling of Deaf Pa- 
tients”; Dr. John Nagel, clinical audio- 
logist, Yale-New Haven Hospital, ‘“Hear- 
ing Loss and Communication”; Dick 
Clark, coordinator of Services to the 
Deaf, Connecticut Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, “The Role of the Interpreter in 
the Rehabilitation Setting.” 


The CRID Committee on Short-and- 
Long-Range Planning, which coordinates 
CRID training programs, believes that 
much of the rhetoric heard at inter- 
preter workshops aims at philosophies 
long outdated. Consequently, the com- 
mittee tries to plan programs that stim- 
ulate interpreters to raise issues and 
challenge traditional theories of inter- 
preting. The New Haven Workshop in- 
cluded, for example, an incisive debate 
on the role of the interpreter in the 


ilitation specialists, or language spec- 


ialists. This latter issue will, no doubt, 
be explored further during a series of 
workshops on interpreting in the rehabil- 
itation setting in early 1976. Other work- 
shops planned for 1976 include ‘Applied 
Linguistics for the Sign Language Spec- 
ialist,” “Interpreting in the Legal Set- 
ting” and “Interpreting in the Mental 
Health Setting.” (Contributed by Robert 
M. Ingram). 


s + * * * 


Sign language instructors in Connecti- 
cut, headed by Nancy Rarus, have form- 
ed the Sign Language Instructors Pool, to 
upgrade the status of the art in the state. 
A committee consisting of Al Berke, 
chairperson; Barbara Babbini Brasel and 
Robert M. Ingram has been appointed to 
establish criteria for teachers of manual 
communication and to develop a system 
for evaluating and certifying teachers. 
Among the requirements being consider- 
ed are a certain amount of hours ob- 
serving other teachers of manual com- 
munication; two-thirds of the hours must 
be in the teacher’s speciality, e.g. Ames- 
lan, Siglish, S.E.E., etc,. and one-third in 
a minor field. An applicant may not 
complete more than two-thirds of his 
observation hours under any single su- 
pervising instructor. 


The committee is also concerned about 
fees paid to instructors and training pro- 
grams for instructors. A college-credit 
course in ‘Methods of Teaching Man- 
ual Communication” has been developed 
and is planned to be offered during the 
spring of 1976. 


In Connecticut, the deaf are beginning 
to integrate with the hearing on a pro- 
fessional as well as social level. With 
institutions and organizations, which 
have political influence serving the deaf, 
they are no longer isolated from the hear- 
ing world. Lack of communication, how- 
ever, is still a major problem. 


The need for certified, competent in- 
terpreters is growing at a rapid pace. 
The interpreters which are supplied by 
the state are few in numbers. What is 
needed is a reserve of young adults ma- 
ture enough to function on a profession- 
al level. Unfortunately, the signing skill 
and desire to work with the deaf does 
not develop in an individual until he 
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or she is in college or beyond. 

Junior RID will be an organization for 
young adults who have already achieved 
a fairly competent level in their signing 
skills. This organization will hold reg- 
ular interpreting classes, along with 
guest speakers and any other function 
considered worthy. It will be located 
in the Hartford area but hopes to recruit 
from every corner of the state. Any 
young adult who is interested is urged 
to contact Steve Babb through the Com- 
mission on the Deaf and Hearing Im- 
paired. In anyone knows of a presently 
existing Junior RID, Steve Babb would 
like information. 

* * * 

I have just completed a three-month 
Interpreter Training Program sponsored 
by the National Interpreter Training 
Consortium at New York University and 
am working towards my provisional cer- 
tificate. After three weeks of classroom 
training each of the participants were 
placed in various agencies serving deaf 
people for nine weeks of practicum. 
Domiciled in Connecticut, I had the 


unique advantage of doing my intern- 
ship with the State of Connecticut Com- 
mission on the Deaf and Hearing Im- 
paired under the sponsorship of Betty 
Ingram, interpreter coordinator. My 
placement afforded the opportunity to 
experience a wide range of interpreting 
situations and improve my skills. 

One phase of field work included ob- 
serving many of the contract interpret- 
ers with the commission in a variety of 
situations, including legal interpreting 
in courts and prisons, medical interpret- 
ing, educational interpreting, deaf-blind 
interpreting and various group functions 
and in vocational rehabilitation settings. 

First came supervised interpreting in 
situations such as interpreting telephone 
calls, office conversations and relieving 
classroom or weifare interpreters for 
five or ten minutes. As my confidence 
and skill improved, I was given more 
responsible assignments including some 
regular interpreting clients. The com- 
mission opened doors that would other- 
wise have been closed to me. (Contribut- 
ed by Diane Hershatter) 


Information About The Clearinghouse For Interpreting For Deaf People 
Via Television 
(Coordinators Robert M. Ingram and Betty L. Ingram) 


Objectives: 
1. Exchanging information of who has 
what kind of programs where; 


2. Exchanging air check tapes; 


3. Informing fellow TV news _ inter- 
preters of when one will be visiting in 
another’s city for possible interviews; 


4. Discussions of the interpreter’s re- 
lationships with studio personnel; 


5. Developing and standardizing signs 
used commonly in TV news interpret- 
ing; 

6. Establishing a liaison with such 
programs as the Office of Tele-communi- 
cations, New York University Deafness 
Research & Training Center, and Public 
Service Programs of Gallaudet College, 
as well as other programs involved in 
TV interpreting for the deaf; 

7. Acting as a major resource for in- 
terpreters and television studio person- 
nel who do not presently have program- 
ming for the deaf, but who wish to de- 
velop such programming; 

8. Developing and implementing a 
system for critiquing TV interpreting. 


Services to Date: 

1. Survey of television programs in- 
terpreted for deaf people; 

2. Information and referral; 

3. Publications—a) “SIGN ON” and 
b) “News Sign: A Suggested Style Sheet” 
Projected Services: 

1. Developing a system for critiquing 
television interpreting; 

2. Workshops and conventions for tele- 
vision interpreters; 

3. Publications. 

Anyone presently involved in TV In- 
terpreting and not currently receiving 
“SIGN ON” please contact: Betty L. In- 
gram or Robert M. Ingram, Coordinators, 
Commission on the Deaf and Hearirg Im- 
paired, 50 South Main Street, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 06107 (203) 521-8358 
(Home (203) 667-2452 TTY). The Clear- 
inghouse is presently trying to set up 
for a one-day workshop for TV interpret- 
ing on August 20, 1976, in conjunction 
with the national RID convention tc 
be held in St. Petersburg, Florida, Au- 
gust 15-19, 1976. Persons interested 
should contact Betty L. Ingram. 


Comments By The Coordinator Of Services To The Deaf and Hearing 


Impaired In 


This meeting with you today, hope- 
fully, will be the first in a series of sim- 
ilar conferences regarding the rehabil- 
itation process and the use of interpre- 
ters. The rehabilitation process is just 
that, a process, changing and adjusting 
to achieve quality service to consumers 
who have need of support. The rehab- 
ilitation process is not rigid or static. 
If we are willing to accept this, we are 
able to comprehend why there is no 
limited definitions of rehabilitation. The 
rehabilitation process is not mechanical. 
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Connecticut 


It is a philosophy of support put into 
action by people like you and me. 
There are standards and procedures 
each member of a rehabilitation agency 
must follow. These standards and pro- 
cedures are designed for the protection 
and enrichment of the consumer who is 
applying for support. In order to in- 
sure proper delivery of services to con- 
sumers, certain procedures are: necessary. 
There are times when these procedures 
are more of a hinderance than a help 
to a person but, to insure the provision 





of appropriate service, members of re- 
habilitation agencies must follow stated 
procedures of the agency. This area of 
procedures and policies will be discuss- 
ed at a future time so that particular 
instances and questions can be thorough- 
ly discussed. 

Basic to any discussion of the role an 
interpreter lives in the rehabilitation 
process is the concept of confidential- 
ly. Without a personal commitment to 
the concept of confidentiality, the inter- 
preter is of questionable value to those 
for whom interpreting is done. 

The heart of today’s discussion will 
center on your role as an interpreter in 
the rehabilitation process. When you 
interpret, you interpret for people who 
cannot understand each other’s language. 
You always interpret for two or more 
people, each at a disadvantage in under- 
standing one another’s language. Perhaps 
one reason why comments such as the 
following are made is because the in- 
terpreter has overlooked or misunder- 
stood the role he is performing. 

“Interpreters sometimes have a con- 
descending attitude toward us deaf peo- 
ple. When we ask a question they some- 
times answer as if they know everything 
and we know nothing. I would like to 
be treated as an equal.”—PRWAD Jour- 
nal, January 1974, p. 48.” 

“Hurry!’’ Comstock said. “The Judge 
does not want to know your feelings.” - - 
IN THIS SIGN, p. 7. 


If you consider yourself a gift from 
God or an angel of mercy, you are add- 
ing a burden to the consumers for whom 
you are supposed to be providing serv- 
ices. The burden referred to is the ex- 
tra concentration on you rather than 
the conversation itself. If the consum- 
er had a choice you would not be there. 
Remember, no matter how skilled you 
may be, you are second choice to the 
persons communicating for themselves. 
It seems reasonable to assume that most 
people prefer to communicate for them- 
selves. In the event an interpreter is 
needed, it seems reasonable again to 
assume that the people involved would 
prefer to have the interpreter function 
with a minimum of distraction whether 
obscure or apparent. If this concept 
of being second choice creates anxieties 
within you, reconsider its meaning in 
light of your own mind as a consumer 
needing the services of an interpreter 
and answer the question, “Do I prefer 
communicating for myself of do I pre- 
fer using a third party to communicate 
for me?” 


DA Advertising 


Advertising and inquiries about adver- 
tising should be sent to the NAD 


Home Office, 814 Thayer Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md., 20910, or to the Editor, 


5125 Radnor Rd., 
46226. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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If you cannot accept this concept of 
being a second choice, do a complete 
self-inventory and after trying to ac- 
cept this concept without any degree of 
emotional distress, you find you cannot 
accept it, change your field of work be- 
fore you do more harm than good in 
your profession. 


If you are the kind of person who can 
create an atmosphere of equality of dis- 
advantage in communications between 
both parties, you will begin to function 
properly. Equality of disadvantage 
here means that one party does not con- 
sider himself more dependent upon you 
than the other party. Assuming from 
experience only and with no scientifical- 
ly based data, it appears to me that more 
often than not the person or persons 
who experience these feelings of depend- 
ency are those who cannot hear. If you 
are performing your function properly, 
there is no reason why feelings of de- 
pendency should occur for either party 
involved. If you can transmit words, in- 
flections and ideas between the parties, 
you are functioning properly. 


You should not attempt to “become” 
the other parties. In all likelihood the 
other parties don’t want you to become 
them, and secondly, it is humanly im- 
possible. You can “be” the median 
through which the message passes and 


leave the understanding or misunder- 
standing up to the individuals involved. 
There may be merit in questioning 
whether or not insured understanding is 
possible by both sides on a constant 
basis, since mutual insured understand- 
ing is not guaranteed in conversations 
between people using the same language. 

You are entering a profession of ser- 
vice to people equal to you. You are 
entering a position of rare import which 
borders on the infinitely thin line be- 
tween impersonalism and true human 
concern. You will be expected to con- 
trol your personal bias and apparent 
understanding to the maximum degree; 
how often and how well you control 
yourself will reflect the level of your 
performance. Your purpose and sole 
reason for existence as an interpreter 
is to facilitate communication. The ex- 
tent to which you succeed in facilitating 
communication will be a combination of 
proper attitude, through knowledge and 
functioning skill. Allow the people in- 


volved to be themselves and not feel 
dependent upon you. 


There is a demonstrated need for 
skilled interpreters to work with rehab- 
ilitation people; you people are striving 
to fill that need. In your quest to fill 
your own needs, allow room for others. 

My sincere best wishes are offered 


that you achieve the personal attitude, 
skills and integrity to perform in a justi- 
fied manner. Thank you.—Richard S. 
Clark, Coordinator of Services to the 
Deaf and Hearing Impaired, State of Con- 
necticut. 


* * * 


NOTE TO CHAPTER PRESIDENTS: If 
your chapter would like to share infor- 
mation about happenings in your state 
in future issues of INTERPRENEWS, 
please contact Mary Jane Rhodes for 
deadline information. We urge that all 
chapters participate this unique way of 
sharing by making a commitment for 
some future issue. 


THE DEAF POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The first detailed account of the num- 
bers and characteristics of the deaf 


people of American since 1930. Cloth 


bound, $11.50; paperback, $7.50. Or- 
der from: .- 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 








AMERICA’S BICENTENNIAL 


in WASHINGTON, D.C. 


32nd Annual National Basketball Tournament 
WED.-SAT., MARCH 31, APRIL 1, 2, 3, 1976 


HOST: Metropolitan Washington Association of the Deaf 





A historic and ideal time to be in the Nation’s Capital! 


see exciting games 








REGISTRATION! «2222=2ecnSeceeusccsseuctes $ 1.00 
RECEPTION: wccevsc esse Succaas aoe edse anes 5.00 
HALL of FAME LUNCHEON --------------- 12.00 
PRELIMINARY GAMES (Thursday) Specs 5.00 
SEMIFINAL GAMES (Friday) -------------- 6.00 MAIL CHECK TO: 
CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES (Saturday) -------- 700°". Gta Personal Ghacks aeeented 
GRAND BALL a..-----------0eennnanasse= 10.00 after March 1, 1976) 
PROGRAM. BOOK®? 2assnseecenceshsceeecises 2.00 
———— TOTAL $48.00 
$32.00 COMBO $32.00 
COMBINATION 
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see AAAD in action 
meets sports leaders 


meet AAAD beauties 


ORDER NOW 
SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE: 
$27.00 BEFORE MARCH 1, 1976 


YOU SAVE $16.00 


® fun agalore at reception 
® lunch with Hall of Famers 
® listen to a sports celebrity 


fa 


@® make merry at grand ball 


HEADQUARTERS: 
Sheraton-Pork Hotel 


2660 WOODLEY ROAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20008 


RATES: Single $24; twin $28; triple $33; quads $36. Mail your 


company reservation. 


reservations directly to the hotel. One night rental deposit must ac- 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE SPECIAL COMBO RATE NOW! 
Avoid waiting in long lines to register! 
Help us to make it comfy for you! 


MAKE PERSONAL CHECK OR MONEY ORDER PAYABLE TO: 
WASHINGTON/1976 AAAD COMMITTEE 


William T. Sugiyama, Treas. 
3719 Warner Court 
Hyattsville, Md. 20784 


Address all matters to GENERAL CHAIRMAN 








CHARLES R. BUEMI 
168 WESTWAY DR. 
GREENBELT, MARYLAND 20770 
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Silenciosos ... 


EE. UU. Champeon De Los Panamericanos 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


1500 North Coalter Street, B-6, Staunton, Virginia 24401 


This caption is in Spanish which ap- 
peared on front page of PANORAMA, 
the daily newspaper of Maracaibo. EE. 
UU. is Spanish for USA. Translated 
into English, the heading states that the 
United States emerged as the undisput- 
able champion of the first Pan American 
Games for the Deaf, which came to an 
end on November 22, 1975. 

America’s contingent went home with 
memories of dazzling fireworks, while 


lugging a basket of Venezuelan gold. 

The fireworks were part of an emo- 
tional ceremony Sunday night ending 
the successful first edition of these 
Deaf Olympic-like Hemisphere games. 
The gold came in competition, not from 
tourist shops. Americans took with 
them 75 individual gold medals. 

The USA team finished with a total 
of 51 medals—22 gold, 20 silver and 9 
bronze. 


MEDAL STANDINGS 


(Final) 

Nation Gold Silver Bronze Total 
WiHited  Staves.s: doe ecw cee Aosta ee 22 20 9 51 
Venezuela: s2i2%<.42 suse css setstessescesren xs 5 9 14 28 
Canaday 222-222-222 Ase oe Se ee eee ee ees vf 5 5 Li 
MGX1CG) d= sce 3-2 oP 528 8 ote eee eee eke 2 2 2 11 
Colombia? 22 s.ssdeceeeacdkaaseeressceGeeseees 0 0 0 3 
AVGONURG « cttecctaacle ewe Sh ck cnc aeencs 1 0 1 1 
Costa: Rica - 222c2.5 susesususeuenaseeuwsces 1 0 0 1 
POU 2222 Seca eece see eh ee hates ene See 0 1 0 1 
CHG. zedacscsbonusasckadcsuunnesasecannhe Sus 0 0 1 1 
PGiad Oh asases=2 42 dace bse eae ae 0 0 1 1 

Totals 39 39 38 116 

After a week of competition in seven 90 degrees. Costa Rica won a gold medal 


sports, which started on Sunday, No- 
vember 16, 1975, the United States 
athletes were champions in track and 
field, swimming, men’s volleyball and 
basketball. 

The Americans did not take part in 
soccer, table tennis and chess. 

Argentina won the soccer title in the 
games, held in temperatures of nearly 


in chess, while Venezuela captured the 
table tennis championship. 

Only two of a picked squad of 37 USA 
athletes failed to win a medal, but were 
able to place fourth and received “dip- 
lomas.” 

In track, the United States won 12 of 
18 events, as the female tracksters won 
every event, including a sweep in 100, 





THEY ALL DID A SUPER JOB—These officials of the United States contingent were re- 
sponsible for the success of the participation of the USA in the first Pan Am Games, FRONT 
ROW, left to right: Ruth Seeger, girls track coach; Art Kruger, chairman, USA Committee 


WGD; Dennis Berg of St. Paul, Minnesota, basketball coach. 
Bobby Barlow, 


Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, manager; 
Morganton, 


North Carolina, interpreter; 


John Henker of Cheektowaga, 


BACK ROW: Larry Bos of 
coach; Don Westmoreland of 
New York, as- 


volleyball 


sistant basketball coach; L. Dwight Rafferty, men’s track coach, and John C. Wieck, swim- 


ming coach. 
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200 and 400 meters. 

After winning the 100 meters finals 
in a very good time of 10.7, two 
days later, Drexel Lawson, while com- 
peting in the 200 meters, and running as 
if he was breaking the global mark of 
21.3 set by Gary Washington at the 
World Games for the Deaf at Malmo, 
Sweden, in 1973, suddenly had a pulled 
muscle when he was about 50 meters 
from the finish line and placed fourth. 
And for this reason he was unable to 
complete in the 400 meters and two 
relays. This was the only disappoint- 
ment for the United States. 

Below are results of men’s and wo- 
men’s track and field: 


MEN’S TRACK AND FIELD 
100 meters 
1) Drexel Lawson (USA), 10.7, (wind aided); 
2) Ronald Odom, USA 11.1; 3) Enrique Lon- 


don, Venezuela, 11.2; 4) Lyle Grate, USA, 
11.3; 5) Donovan Cooper, Canada, 11.7; 6) Jose 
Flores, Venezuela, 11.8. 

200 meters 


1) Lyle Grate, USA, 22.6; 2) Enrique Lon- 
don, Venezuela, 22.8; 3) Ronald Odom, USA, 
23.0; 4) Drexel Lawson, USA, 23.6; 5) Jose 
Flores, Venezuela, 24.4; 6) Ernesto Tovar, 
Venezuela, 24.7. 


400 meters 
1) Enrique London, Venezuela, 51.1; 2) Ron- 
ald Odom, USA, 52.1; 3) Paul Landry, Canada, 
54.4; 4) Jose Flores, Venezuela, 55.1; 5) Raul 
Gomez, Mexico, 58.0; 6) Celedonio Guzman, 
Mexico, 58.3. 


800 meters 
1) Paul Landry, Canada, 1:58.6; 2) Steve 
McCalley, USA, 2:01.4; 3) Angel Guzman, Mex- 
ico, 2:08.7; 4) Craig Pate, USA, 2:14-1; 5) An- 
tonio Acevedo, Colombia, 2:20.9; 6) Augustin 
Castro, Venezuela, 2:28.8. 


1,500 meters 
1) Steve McCalley, USA, 4:05.38; 2) Paul 
Landry, Canada, 4:10.8; 3) John Hunter, USA, 
4:18.8; 4) Craig Pate, USA, 4:19.5; 5) Angel 
Guzman, Mexico, 4:20.9; 6) Antonio Acevedo, 
Colombia, 4:44.9. 


5,000 meters 
1) John Hunter, USA, 15:58.7; 2) Steve Mc- 
Calley, USA, 16:18.4; 3) Craig Pate, USA, 
16:56.6; 4) Samuel Valverde, Costa Rica, 19:10. 
5. (two others from Venezuela did not finish). 


110 meter hurdles 
1) Donovan Cooper, Canada, 16.0; 2) En- 
rique London, Venezuela, 17.3; 3) John Hunt- 
er, USA, 17.9; 4) Howard Gorrell, USA, 20.2; 
5) Alberto Castro, Venezuela, 20.5. 


Long Jump : 

1) Donovan Cooper, Canada, 6.41 meters (21 
ft., 1/4 in.); 2) Joe Michiline, USA, 6:60 meters 
(19 ft. 8 1/4 in.); 3) Luis Perez, Venezuela, 
5.97 meters; 4) Jaime Reyes, Mexico, 5.53 
meters; 5) Guillermo Rosas, Mexico, 5:49 
meters. 

Javelin 

1) Howard Gorrell, USA, 46.04 meters (151 
ft., 1/2 in.); 2) Roberto Marquez, Mexico, 37.34 
meters; 3) David Dail, Venezuela, 31.80 meters; 
4) Jose Flores, Venezuela, 29.08 meters. 

Shot Put 

1) Roberto Marquez, Mexico, 10.65 meters 
(34 ft., 11 1/4 in.); 2) Howard Gorrell, USA, 
9.49 meters (31 ft., 1 1/2 in.); 3) Luis Boscan, 
Venezuela, 8.59 meters; 4) David Daal, Ven- 
ezuela, 8.30 meters. 

Discus 

1) Roberto Harquez, Mexico, 37.36 meters 
(122 ft., 6 3/4 in.); 2) Lyle Grate, USA, 33.40 
meters (109 ft., 8 in.); 3) Douglas Fuentes, 
Venezuela, 24.98 meters. 

4x100 Meter Relay 

1) USA (John Hunter, Ronald Odom, Steve 
McCalley, Lyle Grate), 46.0; 2) Mexico, 48.1; 
3) Venezuela, 49.5. 
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USA WOMEN’S TRACK AND FIELD TEAM—Together they earned a total of 15 individual 


medals in only five events—8 gold, 4 silver and 4 bronze. 


FRONT ROW, left to right: Ophelia 


Henry of Harwood, Texas; Ruth Seeger of Austin, Texas, coach; Ann Reifel of Anderson, 


BACK ROW: Lucinda O’Grady of Manasquan, New Jersey; Renonia Fowler of Fayette- 


ville, Tennessee; Linda Shell of Tupelo, Mississippi, and Maureen O’Grady of Manasquen, New 


Indiana. 
Jersey. 
4x400 Meter Relay 
1) USA (Steve McCalley, Ronald Odom, 
John Hunter, Lyle Grate), 3:33.29; 2) Ven- 
ezuela, 3:41.53; 3) Mexico, 3:44.11. 


WOMENS TRACK AND FIELD 
100 meters 
1) Linda Shell, USA, 12.8; 2) Ophelia Henry, 
USA, 12.9; 3) Ann Reifel, USA, 13.4; 4) 
Maria Buyon, Venezuela, 14.7; 5) Gleria 
Loaiza, Colombia, 14.8; 6) Morelia Marcano, 
Venezuela, 15.06. 


200 Meters 


1) Renonia Fowler, USA, 25.9; 2) Ophelia 
Henry, USA, 27.3; 3 Lucinda O’Grady, USA, 
28.2; 4) Maria Buyon, Venezuela, 30.6; 5) 
Gloria Loaiza, Colombia, 31.1; 6) Luz Del 
V. Mata, Venezuela, 31.3. 


Nation 
U.S.A. 
Venezuela 
Mexico 
Canada 
Colombia 

Totals 


The American swimers set six global 
records for the deaf, eight American 
Deaf standards, and tied one USA mark 
as the men swimmers took a sweep of 
golds in every swimming event. 


Ronald Rice of Warren, Michigan, and 
a NTID student, did it again—FOUR 
gold medals, FOUR new world records. 


He knocked more than one second off 
his own standard in the 100 meter free- 
style with a clocking of 0:56.1, and 
broke his own record with a time of 
2:06.7 by more than one second in the 
200 meter freestyle. And Ron _ sur- 
prised everybody, especially CISS Pres- 
ident Jerald M. Jordan, when he won 
the 100 meter backstroke in 1:07.8, 
eclipsing the old global mark of 1:09.5 
set by A. Marschewski of West Germany 
in 1971. He anchored the 4x100 meter 
freestyle relay in a record-breaking per- 
formance of 4:06.1, knocking more than 


8 seconds off the 14-year-old global 
standard of 4:14.7 set by Hungary Na- 
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400 Meters 
1) Ann’ Reifel, USA, 66.2; 2) Maureen 
O’Grady, USA, 66.6; 3) Lucinda O’Grady, USA, 
68.4; 4) Morelia Marcano, Venezuela, 71.6; 5) 
Luz Del Valle Mate, Venezuela, 79.9. 
Long Jump 
1) Renonia Fowler, USA, 5:39 meters (17 
ft., 8 1/2 in.); 2) Linda Shell, USA, 4.61 meters 
(15 ft., 1 1/2 in.); 3) Gloria Loaiza, Colom- 
bia, 4.06 meters; 4) Maria Buyon, Venezuela, 


3.88 meters. 
4x100 Meter Relay 
1) USA (Renonia Fowler, Ann Reifel, Ophel- 
re qrenty and Linda Shell), 51.1; 2) Venezuela 


‘The final medal standings in track 
and field: 


Gold Silver Bronze Total 
awe 12 11 7 30 
= 1 4 6 11 
anes Z 2 2 6 
ree 3 | 1 5 
bouee 0 0 1 uf 
18 18 17 53 


tional Team in 1961 at Helsinki, Fin- 
land. 


Two other USA swimmers also broke 
their own world records. They were 
Phil Clarkson of Pasadena, California, 
in the 100 meter butterfly in 1:05.7, 
and Cathy Mueller of Covina, California, 
in the 200 meter backstroke in 2:52.8. 


David Ritchey, a 17-year-old junior at 
Kirkwood, Missouri, High School, was the 
biggest surprise, and he will be watch: 
ed at the next World Games for the 
Deaf at Bucharest, Rumania, in 1977. 


A Central Institute for the Deaf grad- 
uate, David defeated American No. 1 
breaststroker, Neal Arsham of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, and a NTID student, in 
both 100 and 200 meter breaststroke. 
David won the 100 meter breaststroke in 
1:16.7 for a new American Deaf record, 
and missed the global standard by just 
6/10 of a second—1:16.3 set by A. 
Zwierznski of Poland in 1973. He also 
tied Neal’s American mark in the 200 








meter breastroke when he did 2:52.0. 
The world record for this event is 2:46.5 
set by Safonov of Russia at the recent 
II European Swimming Championships 
for the Deaf held at Kaposvar, Hungary, 
last summer. Now we have two SUPER 
breaststrokers for the next World Games 
for the Deaf. 

Complete results of men’s and wo- 
men’s swimming: 


MEN’S SWIMMING 

100 Meter Freestyle 
1) Ronald Rice, USA, 0:56.1 (NEW WORLD 
DEAF RECORD); 2) David Ritchey, USA, 1:03. 
4; 3) Edgar Lopez, Venezuela, 1:04.11; 4) 
David Sweet, Canada, 1:06.38; 5) Cruz Nieves, 
Mexico, 1:14.2; 6) Pedro Poleo, Venezuela, 


1:14.2. 
200 Meter Freestyle 
1) Ronald Rice, USA, 2:06.7 (NEW WORLD 
DEAF RECORD); 2) Philip Clarkson, USA, 
2:13.0; 3) Edgar Lopez, Venezula, 2:30.6; 4) 
David Sweet, Canada, 2:33.1; 5) Cruz Nieves, 
Mexico, 2:44.4; 6) Keith MHardine, Canada, 
2:51.2; 7) Rafael Valverde, Costa Rica, 2:54.7. 
100 Meter Backstroke 
1) Ronald Rice, USA, 1:07.82 (NEW WORLD 
DEAF RECORD); 2) Eugene Rusiecki, USA, 
1:16.1; 3) Philip Clarkson, USA, 1:18.4; 4) 
Jose Bendequz, Venezuela, 1:21.7; 5) Keith 
Hardine, Canada, 1:26.5. 
200 Meter Backstroke 
1) Eugene Rusiecki, USA, 2:41.4; 2) Neal 
Arsham, USA, 2:42.8; 3) Jose Bendequz, 
Venezuela, 3:01.7; 4) Cruz Nieves, Mexico, 


3:06.0. 
100 Meter Breaststroke 
1) David Ritchey, USA, 1:16.7 (NEW AMER- 
ICAN DEAF RECORD); 2) Neal Arsham, USA, 
1:18.8; 3) Cruz Nieves, Mexico, 1:33.8; 4) 
Keith Hardine, Canada, 1:36.0; 5) Hugo Ta- 
borda, Venezuela, 1:36.2; 6) Julio Rangel, 
Venezuela, 1:37.9. (David Sweet of Canada 
was disqualifed.) 
200 fAeter Breaststroke 
1) David Ritchey, USA, 2:52.0 (TIES AMER- 
ICAN DEAF RECORD); 2) Neal Arsham, USA, 
2:54.6; 3) David Sweet, Canada, 3:06.2; 4) Cruz 
Nieves, Mexico, 3:22.38; 5) Hugo Taborda, 
wenenuele, 3:22.38) Pedro Poleo, Venezeula, 


100 Meter Butterfly 

1) Philip Clarkson, USA, 1:05.7 (NEW WORLD 
DEAF RECORD); 2) Eugene Rusiecki, 1:15.6; 
3) Edgar Lopez, Venezuela, 1:19.8 4) Cruz 
Nieves, Mexico, 1:27.2; 5) Pedro Poleo, Ven- 
ezuela, 1:32.6. 

4x100 Meter Freestyle Relay 

1) USA (David Ritchey, Phillip Clarkson, 
Neal Arsham and Ronald Rice), 4:06.1 (NEW 
WORLD DEAF RECORD); 2) Venezuela. 


* * * 


WOMEN’S SWIMMING 
100 Meter Freestyle 

1) Cheryl Hayes, Canada, 1:10.0; 2) Cathy 
Mueller, USA, 1:10.9: 3) Theresa Helm, Can- 
ada, 1:11.2; 4) Nancy Delich, USA, 1:13.2; 
5) Pamela Scurlock, 1:15.8; 6) Josefina Gon- 
zalez, Colombia, 1:36.3. 

100 Meter Backstroke 

1) Cheryl Hayes, Canada, 1:21.3; 2) Theresa 
Helm, Canada, 1:22-2; 3) Cathy Mueller, USA, 
1:22.5; 4) Nancy Delich, USA, 1:26.0; 5) 
Donna Chisholm, USA, 1:34.5; 6) Modesta 
Salazar, Venezula, 2:01.5. 

200 Meter Backstroke 
(Exhibition) 

1) Cathy Mueller, USA, 2:52.8 (NEW WORLD 
DEAF RECORD); 2) Cheryl Hayes, Canada, 
2:53.2; 3) Theresa Helm, Canada, 2:57.5; 4) 
Nancy Delich, USA, 3:02.6; 5) Pamela Scur- 
lock, USA, 3:25.5. 


100 Meter Breaststroke 

1) Cheryl Hayes, Canada, 1:29.0; 2) Don- 
na Chisholm, USA, 1:35.4; Theresa Helm, 
Canada, 1:42.2; 4) Pamela Scurlock, USA, 
1:43.53; 5) Criselle Rodriguez, Venezuela, 1:44.2. 

100 Meter Butterfly 
(Exhibition) 

1) Cheryl Hayes, Canada, 1:18.5; 2) Theresa 
Helm, Canada, 1:21.4; 3) Donna Chisholm, 
USA, 1:38.0. 

200 Meter Butterfly 
(Exhibition) 

1) Theresa Helm, Canada, 
WORLD DEAF RECORD); 
Canada, 2:58.3. 


4x100 Meter Relay 
USA was the only one competing in_ this 
event. The foursome of Nancy Delich, Pam- 
ela Scurlock, Donna Chisholm and Cathy 
Mueller did this in 5:01.8. 


Following are OFFICIAL medal stand- 
ings in swimming: 


2:57.88 (NEW 
2) Cheryl Hayes, 
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Nation 
U.S.A. 
Canada 
Venezuela 
Mexico 


Colombia 
Totals 





USA MEN’S TRACK AND FIELD TEAM—They all got medals. 
individual medals—13 gold, 6 silver and 5 bronze. 


Costa RiCa: sa=.2se52nsnec sce basetee cues 


Gold Silver Bronze’ Total 

ane 8 9 2 19 
eos 3 1 3 7 
athios 0 1 4 5 
dees 0 0 1 1 
a tsiten 0 0 0 0 
tas 0 0 0 0 
11 11 10 32 
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They won a total of 24 
FRONT ROW, left to right: E. John Hunter 


of idaho Falls, idaho; L. Dwight Rafferty of Devils Lake, North Dakota, coach; Craig Pate of 


Nampa, 


Idaho, and Steve McCalley of Burbank, California. 


BACK ROW: Joe Michiline of 


Greenbelt, Maryland; Drexel Lawson of Minot, North Dakota; Ron Odom of Newburgh, New 
York; Lyle Grate of Lake Andes, South Dakota, and Howie Gorrell of Alexandria, Virginia. 


The final standings do not include 
medals won in exhibition events, (USA 
—one gold and one bronze; Canada—one 
gold, two silver and one bronze). 

The United States won the volleyball 
championship because of superior spik- 
ing and excellent setting. They beat a 
good Venezuela team twice, 15-6, 16-6, 
15-11 and 15-11, 15-2, 15-6. They also 
won two games against Argentina, one 
by forfeit, and 15-1, 15-6, 15-5. Venezuela 
earned silver medal by defeating Argen- 


tina twice, 15-3, 15-12, 15-2 and 15-3, 15- 
9, 15-2. 

According to the Pan Am Organizing 
Committee, five nations had registered to 
participate in basketball. Unfortunately 
three countries failed to send their 
teams, thus the United States and Vene- 
zuela were the only nations having 
teams. The USA won both games, 118- 
36 and 8838. An exhibition game was 
also staged with a local hearing Vene- 
zuelan team which proved to be a rough, 


and tumble affair, and the United States 
lost in the final second, 70-69. Four 
hearing players were taken out of the 
game on personal fouls. 

The American Deaf, however, got a 
big hand, when the game was over. The 
USA had 7 of 8 players in double fig- 
ures in first game, and they were Gene 
E. Carr of Dallas, Texas (10), Dan Buch- 
holz of Minneapolis, Minnesota (13), 6-9 
Don Davis of Buffalo, New York, (28), 
Durston Winesburg of South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, (25), Kevin Milligan of Cheek- 
towage, New York (13), Garland Boren of 
Austin, Texas, (11), and Jack Cooper of 
Olathe, Kansas (11). Dennis Gabel, also 
of Olathe, was the eighth player compet- 
iting in basketball. Winesburg garner- 
ed 66 points in three games, an average 
of 22 points per game. 

Four nations participated in table ten- 
nis which consisted of six events—team, 
men’s and women’s singles, men’s and 
women’s doubles, and mixed doubles. 
Venezuela led with a gold-silver-bronze 
total of 4-2-4. Canada was second with 
1-3-1, while Mexico was third with 1-1-1. 
Colombia had two bronze medals. 

Soccer results at the Pan Am Games: 

Argentina 1, Mexico 

Ecuador 3, Venezuela 0 

Argentina 4, Ecuador 1 

Mexico 8, Venezuela 1 

Argentina 4, Venezuela 0 

Mexico 6, Ecuador 

There was another soccer game be- 
tween Argentina and Mexico to deter- 
mine which nation should represent the 
American zone at the Bucharest Games 
in 1977. This contest resulted in a tie, 
l-all, but Argentina was selected for 
the 1977 CISS Games. 

Six nations participated in chess, with 
the following persons representing them: 
Geraldo Carrillo of Costa Rica, Jose Her- 
nan Llong of Peru, Gustavo Morales of 
Chile, Carlos Garcia of Venzuela, Alberto 
Aristizabal of Colombia and Rogelio 
Gonzalez of Mexico. Costa Rica won the 


WESTERN CANADA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Welcomes You to Attend its 


18th TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 





Atthe HOTEL VANCOUVER . Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
JULY 13-17, 1976 


For Pre-Registration forms, write to: 
Mr. ALFRED SCHINDELL, P.O. Box 67494, Stn. 0, Vancouver, B.C. VS5W 3T9 


Don‘t Miss the Fabulous Convention! 
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RECORD BREAKERS—These five men swimmers set a total of five global records and seven 
American standards and earned a total of 20 individual medals—12 gold, 7 silver and 1 bronze. 
Left to right, FRONT ROW: David Ritchey of Kirkwood, Missouri; John Wieck of Birmngham, 
Michigan and Neal Arsham of Shaker Heights, Ohio. BACK ROW: Phil Clarkson of Pasadena, 
California; Ron Rice of Warren, Michigan and Eugene Rusiecki of Niagara Falls, New York. 


BEST USA VOLLEYBALL TEAM EVER—They all played brilliantly with their spiking, setting 
and serving. FRONT ROW: (left to right) Paul Jakins of Arlington, Texas, Roger Murashige of 
Los Angeles, California; Bobby Barlow of Dallas, Texas, coach, and Ken Murashige of Los 


Angeles. BACK ROW: Kimm Randolph of Garden, California; Mark Hanson of Houston, Texas, 
bl bg Boren of Austin, Texas; Dennis Gabel of Olathe, Kansas, and Jack Cooper, also of 
athe. 
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gold medal with Peru and Chile taking 
the silver and bronze medals, respective- 
ly. 
Some 300 athletes from 10 hemispheric 
nations participated in the first Pan 
Am Games. 

Art Kruger, Chairman of the United 
States Committee, World Games for the 
Deaf of American Athletic Association 
of the Deaf, was elected second vice 
president of the Copandes (Committee 
of Pan American Games for the Deaf). 
Besides Kruger other officers of the 
Copandes are Teodoro Manzanedo of 
Argentina, president; Pedro Alvarez Diaz 
of Venezeula, First Vice-President; Este- 
ban Ferrer of Argentina, secretary-treas- 
urer. Board members are William Mc- 
Govern of Canada, Carlos Abayian of 
Uruguay, Gustavo Morales of Chile, Sal- 
vador Gudino of Mexico, Nestor Vargas 
of Colombia and Maria Infante of Costa 
Rica. 

The next Pan Am Games will be held 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1979. 

Highlights and comments of the Pan 
Am Games will be in our Sporting 
Around column in the March issue. 


*1972 and 1974 Distinguished Achievement Award, 
Educational Press Association 





Schein Tapped For Fellowship 


The American Psychological Associa- 
tion advises that Dr. Jerome D. Schein, 
director of the Deafness Research & 
Training Center, New York University, 
has been elected to fellowship in the 
Division of Rehabilitation Psychology. On 
November 23, 1975, Dr. Schein was 
among the former editors honored by 
the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation on its Fiftieth Anniversary. Dr. 
Schein was the first full-term editor of 
dsh Abstracts, serving from Volume I, 
1961, through Volume V, 1965. 

The New York Society for the Deaf has 
re-elected Dr. Schein as vice president 
of its board of directors. 

New York University has created a 
new academic title: Professor of Deafness 
Rehabilitation. Dr. Glenn T. Lloyd and 
Dr. Jerome D. Schein are the first to hold 
the title. The change marks the move 
of the Deafness Research & Training Cen- 
ter and the graduate programs in deaf- 
ness education and rehabilitation to the 
Department of Communication Arts and 
Sciences. 
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HOTLINE SPORTS 


Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’s “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


Houston Wins Its Invitational 
Basketball Tournament 
Houston beat Dallas, 105-85, to win 
its own 1975 invitation basketball tour- 
nament. Baton Rouge edged by Olathe, 
60 to 59, to take third place. Six teams 
played in this invitational basketball 
tournment. 
Game scores: 
Baton Rouge 51, Austin 42 
Olathe 67, Beaumont 41 
Dallas 81, Baton Rouge 65 
Houston 65, Olathe 52 
Baton Rouge 60, Olathe 59 (8rd 
place) 
Houston 105, Dallas 85 (final) 


Volleyball Games At Washington 

Washington State School for the Deaf 
won the varsity girls volleyball games by 
beating the Oregon girls, 15-1 and 15-7, 
while the second team girls of Oregon 
overcame the Washington girls, 15-1 and 
15-10. 


Chicago Wins Wisconsin 
Invitational Basketball Meet 


The Senior Class of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf sponsored an In- 
vitational Basketball Tournament in the 
Wisconsin school gym in Delaware, No- 
vember 15. The teams were Milwaukee 
Silent Club, Chicago Club of the Deaf, 
Martin Luther King Silent Club of Mil- 
waukee, Rib Mountain Silent Club of 
Wausau, Wisconsin, TVID Club, St. Paul 
Club for the Deaf and Madison Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

The Chicago Club won the champion- 
ship trophy. St. Paul Club was the 
runnerup winner; Madison Club came 
in third place and TVID won fourth 
place. 

The biggest winner, though, was the 
WSD Senior Class which earned $1,384.- 
04 for their Senior Class fund and Senior 
Class trip. 


Golden West Starts Basketball 

The Silent Rustlers are the pride and 
joy of the Hearing Impaired Program 
at Golden West College in Huntington 
Beach, California. 

Fifteen players choose David Galvan to 
be their team captain. They won their 
first game, 66-53, over the San Diego 
Mesa College. 

Their schedule has games with LACD, 
Riverside City College, Pilgrim Luther- 
an, Hebrew Association of the Deaf, 
Ohione and GWC Varsity. They will 
also play in the FAAD Tournament and 
in the GWC Tournament. 
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Indiana Wrestlers Best Wisconsin 


The Indiana School for the Deaf 
wrestlers traveled to Wisconsin for a 
wrestling match last December 13. The 
Hoosiers won eight events to beat the 
Wisconsin wrestlers, 45 to 23. 

Individual winners: 

98 lb. — Aubartt (Wis.) won by for- 
feit 

105 lb. — Relford (Ind.) pinned Block 
(Wis.) 

112 lb. — Carpenter (Ind.) won by 
decision over Proust (Wis.), 5-0. 

119 lb. — Gantt (Ind.) pinned Schultz 
(Wis.), at 3:05 min. 

126 lb. — Timberlake (Ind.) pinned 
Schillerman (Wis.) in 58 seconds 

132 lb. — Stodghill (Ind.) pinned 
Rush (Wis.) in 35 seconds 

138 lb. — Casteberry (Ind.) pinned 
Gates (Wis.) in 3:40 minutes 

145 lb. Richard (Ind.) pinned Bystrom 
(Wis.) in 3:17 minutes 

155 lb. — Yocum (Ind.) pinned Weig- 
and (Wis.) in 2:34 minutes 

167 lb. — Ladd (Wis.) pinned Acqua- 
fredda (Ind.) in 4:41 minutes 

185 lb. — Chorinard (Wis.) pinned 
Holsinger (Ind.) in 3:41 minutes. 

Heavyweight — Coffman (Wis.) won 
by forfeit. 


Basketball At Gallaudet 


Gallaudet College played seven basket- 
ball games before the Christmas recess, 
winning two games and losing five 
games: 

Gallaudet 78, Luther Rice 60 
Gallaudet 48, UMBC 91 
Gallaudet 84, St. Mary’s 104 
Gallaudet 122, Strayer 107 
Gallaudet 90, Shenandoah 92 
Gallaudet 71, D.C. Teachers 85 
Gallaudet 78, Luther Rice 110 


Prep Sports 

Basketball 
Indiana 79, Wisconsin 67 
Nebraska 63, South Dakota 54 
Iowa 48, South Dakota 30 
Missouri 45, Kansas 38 


Deaf Bowling Schedule 


February 14—Flint, Michigan 

February 14—Columbus, Ohio 

February 28—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

March 13—San Francisco, California 

March 20—Detroit, Michigan 

March 20—Omaha, Nebraska 

April 3—Des Moines, Iowa« 

April 10—St. Louis, Missouri 

April 23-25—40th Annual Great Lakes 
Tournament at Buffalo, New York 


Central States Tournament 
At St. Rita, Cincinnati 

(Round Robin) 

Indiana 67, St. Rita 35 

Illinois 82, St. John’s 43 

Indiana 60, Wisconsin 50 

St. John’s 51, St. Rita 45 

Illinois 94, Wisconsin 36 

Wisconsin 74, St. Rita 68 

Indiana 71, St. John’s 36 

Illinois 104, St. Rita 34 

St. John’s 56, Wisconsin 54 

Illinois 56, Indiana 39 


Team Won Lost 
Illinois 4 0 
Indiana 3 a 
St. John 2 2 
Wisconsin 1 3 
St. Rita 0 4 

All Star Team: Scott Summerlin, In- 
diana; James Baumgardner, Indiana; 


Bob Paul, St. John’s; James Guimard, 
Illinois and Mike Maxwell, Wisconsin. 
Bill Curtis, Illinois, won the Most 
Valuable Player award. 
The 1977 tournament will be held at 
the Illinois School of the Deaf and the 
1978 tournament site will be Indiana. 


Prep Schedule 


Jan. 23—St. John’s at Illinois 

Jan. 24~—Riverside (Calif.) at Berk- 
eley (Calif.); South Dakota at Iowa; 
North Carolina at South Carolina; 
Rhode Island at Governor Baxter 
(Maine) 

Jan. 27—Maryland at Model Secondary 
School (D.C.) 

Jan. 29 to 31—27th Annual Mason- 
Dixon Basketball Tournament at 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Jan. 31—Arizona at Riverside (Calif.) 

Feb. 3—Virginia at Model Secondary 
School (Wash., D.C. ) 


Feb. 4—Crotched Mountain (New 
Hampshire) at Governor Baxter 
(Maine) 


Feb. 6—Ohio at Michigan; Virginia at 
West Virginia 

Feb. 7—Minnesota at South Dakota; 
Illinois at Indiana; New Mexico at 
Arizona; Minnesota at South Da- 
kota. 

Feb. 12 to 14—ESADAA Basketball 
Tournament at Philadelphia, Penna. 

Feb. 11-14—NESPAA Basketball Tourn- 
ament at Brattlebro, Vermont 

Feb. 20—Kentucky at Indiana 

March 2—New York at Lexington (N. 
Ys) 


Girls Basketball 


Jan. 24—Rhode Island at Governor 
Baxter (Maine) 


Feb. 4—Crotched Mountain (New 
Hampshire) at Governor’ Baxter 
(Maine) 

Feb. 12—Lexington (N.Y.) at Ameri- 
can (Conn.) 


March 5 and 6—NESDAA Basketball 
Tournament at Boston, Mass. 
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Carol Billone California’s 
1975 Teacher of The Year 


Carol Billone, first deaf teacher hired 
by the Los Angeles School District, has 
been named 1975 Teacher of the Year 
in California. She has been teaching 
physical science, health and drama at 
Marlton School since 1968. 

All the more remarkable it was the 
second time in recent years that a deaf 
teacher of the deaf carried off Califor- 
nia honors, Lawrence Newman having 
been named eight years ago. 


Solomon Deitch Dies In Chicago 


Solomon Deitch of Chicago died De- 
cember 6, 1975, after having been in 
ill health for some time. At his death 
he was president of Congregation Bene 
Shalom of the Hebrew Association of the 
Deaf. He was very active in numerous 
civic, fraternal and social organizations 
and had long been well known as a 
jeweler. 


TV Interpreters Considering 
National Workshop/Convention 


The National Clearinghouse for In- 
terpreting for Deaf People Via Television 
is considering a one-day meeting next 
summer—in conjunction with either the 
National Association of the Deaf Con- 
vention in Houston, Texas, or the Regis- 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf meet- 
ing in Clearwater, Florida. 


The NAD meets the week of July 4, 
while the RID conclave is set for August 
12-19. Inquiries may be directed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Ingram, Coordinators, 
The Clearinghouse for Interpreters Via 
Television, c/o Connecticut Commission 
on the Deaf and Hearing Impaired, 50 
South Main Street, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut 06107. 


Severely Handicapped 


Six state facilities have been awarded 
$150,000 innovation and expansion 
grants by the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration to seek out and attempt 
to serve handicapped individuals who 
have been considered non feasible for 
traditional rehabilitation services  be- 
cause of the severity of their disabilities. 
Disabilities include the deaf-blind, multi- 
ply handicapped deaf and such physical 
disabilities as quadraplegics. The Urban 
Institute of Washington, D.C., is coord- 
inating the program. J. Paul Thomas is 
project officer. 


The awards were to: 


Department of Rehabilitative Medi- 
cine, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Center of Independent Living, Berkeley, 
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Gallaudet—Alice Statue 
To Tour 


The National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation is undertaking a major bicen- 
tennial exhibition of the works of the 
sculptor Daniel Chester French. They 
have asked Gallaudet College’s permis- 
sion to borrow the statue of Thomas 
Hopkins Gaullaudet and Alice to be a 
part cf this special exhibition. Both 
the Gallaudet board of directors and the 
Gallaudet Alumni Association board of 
directors have considered this unusual 
request and have agreed that it would 
be an honor to the College to have the 
Gallaudet statue included in the exhibi- 
tion. 

The Gallaudet statue was commission- 
ed by the National Association of the 
Deaf in 1883. Funds for the statue came 
from deaf persons and their friends 
throughout the USA. French completed 
the statue in 1889 and it was unveiled 
during the NAD Convention in Washing- 
ton, D.C., that year. At its dedication, 
President Hodgson of the NAD said: 
“This statue does not pay a debt; it 
simply acknowledges an obligation so 
great that it can never be cancelled. It 
forms but the outward expression of a 
wide-spread reverence and love... ” 
The statue depicts Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet at the age of 30, seated, with his 
first deaf pupil, Alice Cogswell, stand- 
ing at his side. With his right hand he 
is showing her how to form the letter 
“a” of the manual alphabet. In return, 
she is forming the letter “a’’ with her 
left hand while she clasps an open book 
to her chest with her right hand. 

The French Bicentennial Exhibition 
will be shown at the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum of Art in New York, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts in Washington, 
D.C., the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is estimated that at least 
one-half million persons will view the 
exhibit between October 1976 and No- 
vember 1977. 


To Receive More Help 


California; Utah Division of Rehabili- 
tation Services, Salt Lake City; New 
York Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
New York City; Illinois Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Springfield; Texas 
Commission for the Blind, Austin. 

According to Dr. Robert G. Sanderson, 
coordinator of the Utah program, the 
services chiefly are designed to make 
life a bit more bearable for the individ- 
ual and perhaps take a portion of the 
burden off the family, releasing family 
members who have been tied down for 
other activities. It also is hoped that 
some of these most severely handicap- 
ped individuals may eventually be help- 
ed to a point where they will become 
feasible for vocational rehabilitation 
services. 


RSA-BEH To Sponsor 
Las Cruces Training Seminar 


The Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped are joining together to 
sponsor the “National Training Session 
on the Rehabilitation of the Deaf.’ It 
will be held at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity in Las Cruces, New Mexico, April 
20-22, 1976. Approximately 368 people 
are expected to attend. 


This session will bring together top 
level decision makers and influentials 
working in the area of the deaf. A fun- 
damental purpose is to focus on the 
unique situation of the deaf individual 
and to develop greater coordination and 
effectiveness among the diverse agenc- 
ies and persons in the various states 
serving that clientele. The state director 
of vocational rehabilitation and the state 
director of special education from each 
state are being invited. Additional in- 
vitees are executive heads of selected 
schools for the deaf, state-level school 
psychologists, deaf individuals, parents 
of the deaf and other interested per- 
sonnel. 


N. C. VR Adds Psychologist 


Mark Carter has been hired by the 
State of North Carolina Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation as Director of 
Psychological Services for the Deaf. He 
will work out of Winston-Salem and 
will travel throughout the State. He 
will be responsible for orienting new 
vocational rehabilitation personnel work- 
ing with the severely hearing impaired 
in the “psychology of deafness”. He 
will assist vocational rehabilitation per- 
sonnel in understanding the value of 
psychological information in the plan- 
ning of rehabilitation programs and help 
counselors to understand psychological 
test results. 


He will personally administer psycho- 
logical test to every client entering the 
Deaf and Hearing Impaired Program at 
Goodwill Rehabilitation Center and also 
administer psychological evaluations to 
deaf students at the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Facility—North Carolina School 
for the Deaf who are in need of such 
services. He will consult with counsel- 
ors at the Vocational Rehabilitation Fac- 
ility and in the community regarding 
clients which have serious emotional 
problems and will assist in developing 
programs of treatment for such individ- 
uals. 


Carter has a B.A. from Gallaudet Col- 
lege and M.S. Ed. from the University 
of Wisconsin-Whitewater. He holds 
certification in the education of the deaf, 
mental retardation and school psycho- 


logy. Before coming to North Carolina 
he was employed at Southern Wisconsin 
Colony and Training School, Union 
Grove, Wisconsin. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Jess M. Smith, President 


N.A.D. President’s Message 


Jess M. Smith, President 


5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 





Under date of November 6, 1975, the following letter 
went out: 


OPEN LETTER TO OFFICERS OF PRWAD AND RID 
Example of Possible PRWAD/RID Merger 


A new organization would be formed which would have 
a new name being neither the RID nor the PRWAD. The 
new organization would be designed for ‘“‘sections” with a basic 
arrangement as follows: Each section shall have its own of- 
ficers and board of directors. Said boards shall not exceed 
members. Each section shall elect its own officers 
and board members. Each section shall also appoint 3 or 
members to the board of the new organization. In ad- 
dition since there shall be a number of members who are 
automatically appointed to the board as section members 
plus one. Thus if 9 members are on the board as representa- 
tives of three sections then 10 more would be elected to make 
a total of 19 (could be more or less). 


Subject to available funds each section might have one 
paid professional selected by each section on an as needed 
basis. Initially there might be only one paid professional in 
which case the organization’s board would select this person. 
Other details including budgetary arrangements could be 
worked out by the RID and PRWAD. 


As representatives of the deaf community the NAD feels 
that the proliferation of organizations and the duplication of 
administrative expenses only fritters away our resources and 
results in less than optimal services. Deaf people need the 
RID and the PRWAD and we believe the interests of our 
peers can best be served by a joining of forces in the pro- 
fessional community. 


Jess M. Smith, NAD President 
Frederick C. Schreiber, NAD Executive Secretary 








This open letter is largely self-explanatory. Both the 
PRWAD and the RID have found the going extremely tough 
since their Federal funding was phased out; both organizations 
have had to cut back on promotion at the time when they 
were cresting in membership and operational potential. 

To date, feedback on the NAD proposal has been minimal. 
We hope that the membership of both organizations are aware 
of the proposal pending their board or convention action. 

* * * 

Mrs. Charlotte Collums, NAD Board Member from Region 
III, is trying to ascertain interest in reviving the NAD Cul- 
tural Program on a national basis. Apparently several states 
have continued to stage cultural competition without regional 
and national eliminations. Write Mrs. Collums, Chairman, 
NAD Cultural Committee, 6408 Hawthorne Road, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 72207, with any information or suggestions you feel 
will be helpful. Hopefully, her committee will be able to 
make specific recommendations at the Houston convention 
next July. 


* * * 


In our February issue will be an explanation of the bill sy- 
stem used at NAD conventions. At the last three conventions 
the system has proved workable and along with heavy reliance 
committees has led to more effective reporting/accountability. 
The system—like any other system—will not work unless 
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Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 


Representatives and the General Assembly are aware of the 
basics. 

Even resolutions must be submitted in bill form—if they 
are presented on the floor. The Resolutions Committee, how- 
ever, may offer resolutions of its own in its report. 


+6 % * 


The NAD Home Office is urgently in need of the names 
and addresses of Representatives to the Houston convention. 
Apparently most state associations have already made their 
selections—some at conventions, some under provisions of 
their bylaws, some by their boards. A few states always wait 
until a short time before NAD conventions to make their ap- 
pointments. Your President also needs the list of Represen- 
tatives so that he can make committee appointments to what, 
for the most part, are convention committees—such as the 
Grievance Committee. 


* * * 


We have had some questions as to why the traditional 
banquet has been dropped at the Houston convention. The 
chief reason is cost. Formal banquets are pricing them- 
selves out at nearly all conventions. Fifteen to twenty dollars 
per:plate is pretty steep (and for a couple that means thirty 
to forty dollars). Another reason is the tendency of banquets 
to be long-drawn-out affairs. It takes a long time to get 
people served. Then the introductions, speeches and awards 
stretch out over a couple of hours. Entertainment is reserved 
for the last. Still another reason is that we want the Houston 
convention at least to be more of a family affair—children 
included. 

* * * 


Discussion of the NAD Bylaws (continued) .. . 
Article [1l—Officers 


Section 5. Resignations. 
a. Resignations shall be made in writing to the President. 


If a resignation is submitted to the President, he, in turn, 
informs the Executive Board of a vacancy in office. The 
Executive Board then, under provisions of Article V, Section 


2c, proceeds to fill the vacancy. 
Section 6. Removal from Office 


a. An officer or a member of the Executive Board may be 
removed for failure to carry out the duties of his office as 
expected of him or for other good and sufficient reasons by 
a two-thirds vote of the Executive Board. 


This section is common to the bylaws of almost every 
organization to assure that flagrant misconduct or failure to 
carry out duties can be dealt with. 


Section 7. Compensation of Officers. 


a. The officers and Board Members of the Association 
shall not receive salaries but shall receive reimbursement 
of transportation to and from Board meetings and conventions 
and expenses not to exceed the standard per diem allowance: 
of the Association at the time. 

The above subsection was needed at the time the NAD 
stood a good chance of getting United Way or other funding. 
The universal requirement for such support was that officers 
of the applicant organization not draw salaries. It has been 
customary for the President of the Association (and some- 
times the Secretary-Treasurer) to be allowed “expenses” and 
“rent” to a nominal extent in lieu of a “salary.” 

b. The Executive Board may suspend provisions of this 
section if circumstances warrant. 

This subsection allows for the possibility that the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary-Treasurer might become a full-time or 
a part-time officer and thus become eligible for a salary. 


(Next month: Article 1¥V—Duties of Officers.) 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 





Happy New Year, everybody. We start 1976 with a new 
look carried over from the November 1975 issue. We also 
are entering the final stretch of the first decade of a full- 
time Executive Secretary. It was in July 1966 that this writer 
became the first full-time executive the NAD has ever had. 
While growth of the Home Office is well known to almost 
everybody who is interested in deafness—there are many 
aspects of NAD operations that are not so well-known and it 
might be useful to trace them here. 


One of the most significant, and possibly the least under- 
stood, of our activities is the increased involvement of our 
member associations and the Executive Board in the policy 
making apparatus of the NAD. While I am a “Johnny Come 
Lately” in the NAD, I know that from 1962-1969 the NAD 
Executive Board met together only prior to and immediately 
following biennial conventions. I can recall only one other 
time in the years prior to 1962 that such meetings of the 
Executive Board were held between conventions. Starting 
in 1969, the Board met at least once between conventions and 
since 1972 have one meeting each year between conventions 
which means a 100% increase in Board input. In addition, 
prior to 1972, few if any of the Board’s expenses to con- 
ventions were paid by the NAD. In 1964, only the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer were assured transportation and mini- 
mal per diem to NAD conventions. Today all Board Members 
receive travel and per diem for this purpose as well as ex- 
penses for the Board meetings between conventions. 


Up until 1968, proceeds from national conventions were di- 
vided between the host state and the NAD. None of the 
other state associations received financial aid from this source. 
Smaller states were hard put to send Representatives to our 
conventions. In 1968 and 1970, this changed. Starting in 
1968, the half that formerly went to the host state was divided 
among all state associations on a per capita basis. While 
this helped the state associations a little, it did not help the 
smaller associations enough. So, in 1972, we changed to a 
system whereby the NAD would pay the air (or actual) travel 
expenses of state Representatives. In some cases this meant 
the expense of a Representative far exceeded his state’s quota 
payments. But it helped to insure that most if not all state 
associations were represented at our conventions. The 1972 
effort was too great a strain on our finances and, coupled with 
the increased travel costs created by the energy crisis, became 
unbearable. So we cut back in 1974 to one-half the cost of 
travel. While one-half of travel is far from satisfactory, it is 
much, much more than was provided only a few years ago 
and an indication of the commitment we have toward state 
association involvement. There are other things, of course, 
to support increased state involvement but these were initiated 
by the Home Office. We continue to look ahead to more 
involvement of state associations. This is our goal. 


We continue to function. The holidays generally find 
things moving slowly. But we mailed out 14,000 announce- 
ments of the forthcoming National Forum scheduled for In- 
dianapolis, March 23-26, 1976. We hope to have a large at- 
tendance and to be able to discuss the future of the Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf, if it has a future, at this 
time. We also hope to discuss with other organizations our 
goals and strategies in the area of deafness for the next few 
years. In this last effort we shall be assisted by the National 
Rehabilitation Association’s Task Force on Deafness. The 
Task Force incidentally has been urging increased participa- 
tion and visibility by the deaf in state and regional NRA 
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meetings. In December, the D.C. Rehabilitation Association 
had its annual conference at Gallaudet College and Al Pimen- 
tel and Terry O’Rourke were both on the program. Even the 
Executive Secretary got into the act—in this case almost 
literally, as a role player, seeking employment. 


We expect to work on our new publications list and new 
materials. We are preparing to increase our film cartridge 
offerings in many areas, most notably in the area of Interna- 
tional Sign Language, the National Interpreter Training Con- 
sortium training films that St. Paul Technical Vocational In- 
stitute has produced and the Modified Deaf-Blind Sign Lan- 
guage films that were developed by New York University’s 
Deafness Research & Training Center. We have been trying 
to increase our supply of items such as clocks, vibrator- 
alarms and other necessities for deaf people and will continue 
to do so until we feel we have achieved something. 


At present we are still trying to develop models to as- 
sist state associations to make use of Title XX funds. While 
a number of states have been able to use this source of sup- 
port, there are many ways to use this title and we are work- 
ing on it. We also continue to work on improving the rights 
of deaf people. But we need more help here in contacting 
Congress and Federal agencies in support of our desires. The 
Bill S. 1607 which is supposed to provide interpreters for 
the deaf people employed by Federal agencies is one example 
where people need to write to their Congressmen to get it 
passed. We also need help in support of the PBS petition to 
reserve the 21st “interval” for use for hidden captions. This 
is perhaps the most critical issue of all. Reserving this space 
will not automatically provide captioning but it will insure 
that when the time comes there will be a place for the cap- 
tions. If the FCC gives this interval to commercial interests, 
we will lose all chance of getting widespread captioning on TV. 
The choice is yours. Elsewhere is a summary of the issues. 
Basically we need understanding and support on this. When 
the decoders or ‘“‘black boxes” become available, there will be 
few programs having these hidden captions. So it will be up 
to us to make the necessary advances. Like color TV in the 
beginning—there were few shows in color—it was not until 
large numbers of color TVs were sold that color became as 
commonplace as it is today. Unfortunately, only deaf people 
and institutions serving the deaf will need or want decoders so 
that if we wait until there are enough captioned shows avail- 
able to make a decoder worthwhile—we may wait forever. 


Fortunately or unfortunately no one need decide now 
on this, but when the time comes we should be ready. 


The “new look” that the DA has acquired has resulted 
in new problems and in an effort to solve their problems 
and maintain prices in face of ever-increasing costs, we are 
being forced to rearrange some of our practices. One of the 
changes that will take effect in April will be a drastic revision 
of our notification system. We hope this will not cause un- 
due problems. We also hope that we can secure the coopera- 
tion of our members and readers in helping to cut costs 
and prevent the necessity of increasing the price of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. At the present time our system has been 
to send “first notices” to DA subscribers three months before 
their subscriptions were due to expire. We follow this up 
with a reminder in the next month and with a “final notice” 
stating that the current issue would be the last unless the 
subscribers renews. Starting in April, we shall cut this down 
to a first notice and a final notice. But it would be most 
helpful if payment would be made promptly because a con- 
siderable amount of money goes into collecting subscriptions. 
Similarly, at present our members are advised when their 
membership expires, and we follow that up with two additional 
notices, with the result that members who do not renew their 
memberships get two or three “free” copies of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN each year. Again, starting in April, we will re- 
vise this system so that members will be advised one month 
in advance that their membership is due to expire and a final 
notice will be sent on the following month. As with the DA 
subscribers, we hope that we will get cooperation in order 
to minimize price increases. With printing and postage in- 
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creasing rapidly it seems only a matter of time before dues largest of institutions and will no longer carry any organiza- 
will have to increase but we can delay that for a while if we tion beyond that time limit. This is not the best of ways to 
have good cooperation. Note also that the April changes will start the new year off but when it has to be done it is best to 
apply to everyone, including institutions and agencies. We be- do it quickly and get it over with. Your cooperation, however, 
lieve that 60 days is sufficient to process orders even for the is sincerely appreciated. 
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Winston-Salem NCAD Chapter ................ 10.00 ORDER FORM 


North Carolina Association of the Deaf.. 50.00 
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(In memory of Carl Higgins) ................ 5.00 (NAD Members Only) 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 1592A projector ($575.00) 
OF THE DEAF 1585A projector ($535.00) 
New Members ” 55 
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the Texaco Foundation, the Sidney L. 
A Runaway Bestseller .. . Hechinger Foundation, the Uniroyal 
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The NAD’‘s 
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Memorial Foundation and from many 
A Basic Course In Stop frame action alumni and friends. 


individual donors from the College’s 

i < Automatic loop and systems restorer 
Manual Communication “The Look of Sound” is a_ walk- 
$575.00 through, multi-media exhibit which will 
introduce visitors to the problems of 


$5.20 Per Copy 


Send orders and remittances to: deafness, the programs of Gallaudet Col- 
National Association of the Deaf x lege, including Kendall School and the 


814 Thayer Avenue Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 MODEL 15854 and the potential of deaf persons in our 
society. 





All of the above features except 
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NAD Region IT Conference 


By GARY W. OLSEN, Board Member, Region II 


“To accomplish great things, we must 
not only act, but also dream, not only 
plan, but also believe”—with this thought 
plus believing in their NAD, their state 
associations and in themselves, 34 of- 
ficial participants were in Chicago at- 
tending the second National Association 
of the Deaf Region II Conference, Decem- 
ber 5-7, 1975. 

Illinois Association of the Deaf did a 
swell job hosting the conference with 
Ron Herbold as Local Planning Commit- 
tee chairman. Many local people were 
involved in the work of the conference. 
In addition, there were about 25 observ- 
ers. 

Special thanks should be given to the 
Chicago Chapter of the IAD for under- 
taking a different and fun filled social 
function for the local people and the 
participants, enabling better interaction 
and understanding. The Las Vegas 
Night attracted a “full-house” crowd. It 


was even more generous of the Chicago 
Chapter to donate part of their proceeds 
to the NAD Halex House Fund. 

In addition to the Las Vegas night, the 
participants ‘“sardinized on a bus trip 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf’s to visit new half-million dollar 
Home Office. Members of the NFSD 
staff, including Grand President Frank 
B. Sullivan and Mrs. Sullivan were ex- 
cellent hosts. The refreshments mixed 
well with the visit. For such a fine 
open house affair we all were sincerely 
grateful. 

The NFSD and its new place is some- 
thing the deaf can behold and do have 
every right to be proud of. It is simply 
another great milestone in the annals of 
the deaf. 

Not all but most of the official par- 
ticipants were either state association 





presidents or official Representatives 
to the 1976 NAD Convention to be held 
in Houston. Ten of Region II’s 13 states 
(Minnesota, Kentucky and North Dakota 
not sending participants) were well rep- 
resented. 

The purposes of the conference: 

1. To promote interaction and coop- 
eration between the NAD and state as- 
sociations on needs, programs, services 
and issues of mutual interests and con- 
cerns; ; 

2. To promote better and more effec- 
tive lines of communication, and to 
maintain the same between the NAD and 
the state associations; 

3. To provide for regional-based pro- 
grams and services and for the dis- 
semination of information and resources 
among all interested parties (organiza- 
tions). 

A tremendous amount of first-hand in- 
formation on national and local issues, 


Photo credits: Carol Tratchenberg. 


services, policies, problems and progress 
was exchanged. This was possible be- 
cause a good number of key NAD peo- 
ple were on hand to discuss things. Pres- 
ident Smith, President-Elect Garretson, 
Immediate Past President Pettingill, 
Board Member and Ways and Means 
Chairman Block and Executive Secretary 
Schreiber were readily available to ex- 
plain things and accept suggestions from 
the participants. Also on hand were 
former NAD President Lankenau and 
NFSD Grand President Sullivan. 

The World Federation of the Deaf 
was covered at length; both positive and 
negative questions were discussed. Its 
impact, as generally agreed upon, was 
more favorably even though more invol- 
vement of the state people was desired. 

Two planned court cases were ex- 
plained. The Ohio case is a challenge 


we 


of a state mandate requiring oral train- 
ing for all children in Ohio. The Min- 
nesota case is one where the superin- 
tendent of a deaf school is alleged to 
have discriminated against a deaf pro- 
fessional. General consent was express- 
ed to see that both cases be carried 
through. 

The Committee on Services to State 
Associations report was then discussed 
in depth since it was new and had sev- 
eral projects going on. The CSSA back- 
ground, rationale and objectives were 
explained. 

The CSSA’s “Leadership Deaf” project 
was covered. It is a leadership training 
program specifically designed for the 
“srassroots” deaf. It is a joint training 
project of CSSA and Gallaudet College. 

CSSA’s request for support of a 
$79,000 biennial budget was reviewed 
and a vote to approve it followed. 

Two other CSSA items discussed were 


the State Association Handbook and the 
Needs Assessment Program. 

The Internal Revenue Service’s pilot 
program using TTYs in six regional of- 
ficer was explained. The success of this 
effort depends on how well the hearing 
impaired take advantage of this service. 

The proposed extra income tax exemp- 
tion item was brought up. Even though 
various and unsuccessful kinds of bills 
have been shoved around in Congress, 
it was the consensus that the NAD con- 
tinue to support such effort to obtain 
a double exemption. 

The bill to extend the VR Act of 
1973 was brought up and everyone was 
encouraged to wire his congressmen re- 
questing him to support the extension. At 
that point the phone booths became 
packed with interpreters calling Western 
Union. 





RECEPTION: Left: Larry Forestal (Illinois), Peter Seiler (Illinois), Gary Olsen, T. Huber, Thomas Short (Missouri) and Mr. and Mrs. Ron 


Herbold. Right: Joseph Germain (Michigan), Janice Kovase (Illinois), 


(South Dakota) and Dale Paden (Nebraska). 
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Sandra Goldstein (Illinois), Ardyce Germain (Michigan), John Buckmaster 
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CONFERENCE SESSION: Left: NAD Executive Secreta 
Il Board Members Sam Block and Gary Olsen. 
are NAD Immediate Past President Don Pettingill, Frank B. Sullivan, Sondra Goldstein (Illinois), and Herb Pickell (Illinois). 
rear are Glenn Carlstrand (right) and Richard Nicolai, both of Indiana. 


President-Elect Garretson outlined his 
“work plan” for his term as president. 
His outline was as following. 


1. Develop a five-year master plan of 
operations for the NAD. 


2. Work in a budget component for 
training of NAD staff employees, so that 
there will be continual training and up- 
grading of people in the home office. 

3. Continue to expand the CSSA and 
seek full-time state agencies. 

4. Make our monthly column in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN more militant in a 
positive and constructive way. We can 
criticize without becoming violent. 

5. A national needs assessment must 
be undertaken. 

6. Workshops/seminars on organiza- 
tional management. 

7. Develop a_ series of platform 
statements on a number of concepts, 
programs, services, institutions. 

8. Continue to aim for a policy and 
operations manual for the Home Office 
to use as reference. 

9. An administrative team setup is 
still needed in the Home Office, a pro- 
ject management system should be de- 
veloped. 





10. We need to prioritize, possibly by 
using the Delphi Technique with state 
associations. 


11. If possible, we should budget for 
a full-time troubleshooter in the NAD 
office, who would go out and assist 
states upon request. 


12. THE DEAF AMERICAN might con- 
sider changing its format to something 
like Time, Newsweek, etc.—regular sec- 
tions on national news, international, 
sports, milestones, newsmakers, educa- 
tion, films, TV, columnists and so forth. 

13. We need to conduct some kind of 
a study into the effectiveness of the Jun- 
ior NAD in meeting the goals for which 
it was originally established—to increase 
youth membership in the NAD itself 
and to develop NAD leaders for tomor- 
row. 

Many other things need to be done, 
of course, but this will do for a starter. 

Priorities were listed by the Confer- 
ence as follows (not in order): 

More and better services to state as- 
sociations 

Better documentation of legal and fi- 
nancial papers 

Services to the rank and file 
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LUNCHEON: Left: NAD Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber (extreme left) shares a luncheon table with Kansas Association President 
Kenneth Culver and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Germain, the latter president of the Michigan Association. 


Illinois are shown with Harry Whiting of Wisconsin and Peter Seiler of Illinois (far right). 
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Y, Schreiber reports on the current programs of the NAD. At the table are Region 
Right: Participants and observers at one of the conference tables. 


From the extreme right 
Standing in the 


Definition of our legal rights 
“Survival Handbook’’ 
Ohio Case 


Booklet on “How to Raise Funds” 

Tool free telephone (TTY) services 

State commissions 

More periodic involvement of state 
associations in “large” decisions and 
events by the NAD 


Demand more respect of the handicap- 
ped by the mass media 

Contact the FCC about requiring more 
news programs suitable for the deaf 

Fight discrimination in employment 

TTY distribution and training for 
maintenance 

Study format of JNAD to state junior 
groups 

Career Education for the schools 

Minnesota Case 

Membership system (reorganizing and 
increase) 

Internship for 2-3 days for state as- 
sociation presidents in NAD 

Industrial insurance discrimination 

Study rezoning of NAD regions 

Promote voter registration 

More community services 

The president-elect system was brought 
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Ron Herbold of 


Right: Mr. and Mrs. 
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up for discussion and the vote was (9-6) 
to retain it. 


Composition of the NAD regional sy- 
stem was covered but it was agreed on 
to let the NAD Law Committee come 
up with some suggestions. 


South Dakota Association of the Deaf 
proudly explained how they succeeded 
obtaining $30,000 of Title XX money. 
They are now operating a Communica- 
tion Service Center for the Deaf. De- 
tails about Title XX were then shared 
among the members of the conference. 

NAD’s proposed hospital insurance for 
its members was explained. 


Concern over the growing need for 
more mental health programs and serv- 
ices was shared. 


Ways and means of obtaining more 
and better services from the Home Of- 
fice were exchanged with the Executive 
Secretary. A need for an improved and 


more sophisticated communication net- 
work with and among the NAD Board 
Members and the state association of- 
ficers was expressed as desirable. 


The Houston convention program was 
outlined. Several workshops for most 
all people will be available. It is be- 
ing planned to be ‘‘a convention for the 
entire family.” 


Bids were entertained for hosting the 
next Region II Conference in 1977. South 
Dakota Association of the Deaf will be 
the next host. 


The goals of the conference were 
achieved, yet more could have been 
reached if we only had had more time; 
however, all in all, the conference left 
us with a better understanding and con- 
sideration of an important fact of life, 
“Good things take time and faith and 
you’ve got to do your own share, too.” 


A more comprehensive report will ap- 
pear in Illinois State Wide Bulletin. 


wi? 
Poly, 
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ence. 





NFSD ViSIT—Conference participants visited the new home office of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf in Mt. Prospect. Leonard Peacock (seated) of Wisconsin comments that 
the huge round conference table is “beautiful.” Missouri Association President Raymond At- 
wood is standing at the left while NFSD Grand President Frank B. Sullivan explains why the 
table was designed in the round because of its use by deaf conferences. 





BREAKFAST—Sharing a Sunday morning breakfast table are, left to right, Cheryl Shevlin 
(Illinois), Ben Soukup (South Dakota), Joseph Myklebust (lowa), Sandra Goldstein (Illinois), 
Janice Kovase (Illinois). In the background may be seen Thomas Short (Missouri and Glenn 
Carlstrand (Indiana). 
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In the picture at the right, John B. Davis, IAD executive secretary, is the black jack dealer. 
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Exciting, New Field Of Employment For The Deaf: 


Opportunities As An Orthotic-Prosthetics Technician 
Report from Delgado College, Regional Education Center for the Deaf, New Orleans, Louisiana 


At Delgado College, New Orleans, the 
deaf have received training, graduated, 
and are working in a number of areas 
of employment that are new to the 
deaf. Orthotics - Prosthetics Technical 
Training shows the greatest potential 
for successful employment of the deaf. 
Ten deaf students have been training 
as Orthotics-Prosthetics Technicians. The 
deaf have entered this area with a 100% 
record of placement and employment. 
This is also an opportunity for the deaf 
to be associated with the medical field. 


What is orthotics? Orthotics is a 
term designated for the design, fitting 
and fabrication of braces to help a part 
of the human body perform more ef- 
fectively. A specialist in the field is 
called an orthotist. 


What is prosthetics? Prosthetics is 
the term designated for the design, fit- 
ting and fabrication of artificial limbs 
to replace a missing part of the human 
body. A specialist in the field is called 
a prosthetist. 


What is an orthotics-prosthetics techni- 
cian? The technician is a supportive 
worker concerned only with the fabri- 
cation of limbs and braces according to 
specifications supplied by the orthotist 
and prosthetist. Suppose you are a 
deaf person interested in orthotics- 
prosthetics; if so, training for this oc- 
cupation takes nine months. You attend 
class all day, Monday through Friday. 
Approximately 85% of the time is spent 
in lab classrooms. Laboratory instruc- 
tion is supplemented by related field 
trips and seminars, in addition to aca- 
demic instruction in anatomy, drafting 
and mathematics. At the successful 
completion of nine months of instruc- 
tion, you qualify for a certificate. Your 
skills would be developed to the point 
that you would be ready for employ- 
ment in the fabrication of limbs and 
braces for the handicapped person. 


After completing the basic courses 
and qualifying for a certificate, you 
could elect to work toward an associate 
degree. You must specialize in either 
orthotics technology or in _ prosthetics 
technology. The approximate additional 
time required is nine months and two 
summer sessions. The standard aca- 
demic requirements for the associate 
degree include measuring, fitting and 
fabrication of the product to the pati- 
ent. 

The orthotics-prosthetics course is 
designed to fulfill national manpower 
needs for prospective employees in the 
artificial limb and brace industry. As 
an interested deaf person, you will find 
continuing demand for employment in 
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A Delgado College student displays an arti- 
ficial leg which he fabricated. 


the orthotics-prosthetics field through- 
out the United States. Employment 
could be with the limb and brace com- 
panies that work closely with the voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies, Veter- 
ans Administration offices, hospitals and 
the medical profession. The technician 
also realizes the personal satisfaction 
of contributing to the aid and comfort 
of other people who have physical handi- 
caps. 

What about entry qualifications? Al- 
though a high school education is pre- 
ferred, students have been accepted 
with a minimum of eighth grade edu- 


Benchwork training is a vital component of the preparation 
technician in the Delgado College course. 


cation. Several of the successful deaf 
students have been below the eighth 
grade education level. Good manual 
dexterity, good work habits and me- 
chanical aptitude are important for suc- 
cessful completion of the required cours- 
es. The Delgado Program for the Deaf 
will assist students by providing sup- 
portive services through the Regional 
Education Center for the Deaf. 


Delgado College is a community col- 
lege in New Orleans, Louisiana. In 
June of 1968, Delgado College was se- 
lected by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare for a pilot pro- 
ject to provide national and regional 
postsecondary academic and vocational- 
technical training for the hearing im- 
paired. All Federal support ended in 
1973 when the research and demonstra- 
tion phase was completed. Since 1978, 
Delgado College has provided financial 
support to continue the services of the 
Regional Education Center for Deaf and 
Hearing Impaired Persons. Because of 
the center’s operation, hearing impair- 
ed students now have the opportunity 
to select training in new fields of em- 
ployment. Students from over 15 states 
are presently enrolled in the various 
academic and vocational education pro- 
grams that Delgado offers. The Regional 
Education Center encompasses specializ- 
ed counseling, vocational exploration and 
remedial courses in addition to the regu- 
lar resources of the teaching institution. 

The future looks good for you, the 
young deaf adult, who is willing to seek 
training in new, exciting fields of work. 





of an_ orthotics-prosthetics 
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NEW MEXICO PAGEANT WINNER—Tracy Harris, Miss Deaf New Mexico, is being crowned 
by Phyllis Fletcher, Director, Miss Deaf America Pageant, sponsored by the National Association 


of the Deaf. 


Miss Harris will compete for the national title in Houston next July. 


Audiology Conference To Be Held At Lexington School 


About 150 educators, pediatricians and 
others who work with hearing impaired 
children and adults will attend a two-day 
conference in May at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, Queens, New York. 


Titled ‘“‘Technological Advances In Au- 
diology and Speech Science,” the meet- 
ing will explore new areas of expertise 
in the diagnosis, treatment and develop- 
ment of hearing impaired people. Topics 
include demonstrations of instruments, 
such as standardized hearing aid meas- 
urements with an electronic mannikin, 
and evaluations of new techniques, such 
as cochlear implants. 


Speakers include Dr. Lawrence Brad- 
ford, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas; 
Dr. Jurgen Tondorf, Columbia Presby- 





terian Medical Center, New York; Dr. 
Rita Eisenberg, Biocoustics Laboratory, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. G. Donald Causey and Dr. 
Lucille Beck, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Richard C. Berry, 
Stockton State College, Pomona, New 
Jersey; Dr. Martha Rubin, director of 
the Lexington Speech and Hearing Cen- 
ter; and others from the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. 


The program will be conducted Fri- 
day, May 14, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Saturday, May 15, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
The $10-registration fee includes lunch 
on Friday. 

Registrants can contact the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, 30th Avenue and 
75th Street, Queens, New York 11370. 


Position Available 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002 


One full-time position 1976-77 (Assistant Professor $14,000/Instructor 


$12,000) at liberal arts college for deaf students. 


and signs; instruction provided.) 


(Communication by speech 


Required: Master’s degree with specialty in ESL or Applied Linguistics or Deaf 
fducation and experience in use of individualized programs of English lan- 


guage instruction. 
Desirable: Doctor’s degree. 


D. C. Nascimento, Chairman, English Department 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


tt 
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$4.95 Postpaid 


850 WORD VOCABULARY 
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LARGE TYPE 
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The following article/story appeared in the No- 
vember-December 1975 issue of The North Carolinian, 


publication of the North Carolina Schools for the 
Deaf, Morganton: 


N.C.S.D. Directors Okay New Educational Program 


The Board of Directors of the North Carolina Schools for 
the Deaf met in Greensboro on November 21 and approved in 
principle the establishment of a liberal arts post-secondary pro- 
gram in North Carolina. 

“The North Carolina Schools for the Deaf have been more 
effective than others in preparing students for post-secondary 
education,” Rance Henderson, director of the state schools, 
said. A high percentage of North Carolina students have tra- 
ditionally gone on to post-secondary study, and 60 are now 
at Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., Henderson said. 

The large number of students seeking post-secondary edu- 
cation raised the question of whether such opportunities should 
be offered in the state, Henderson said. Gallaudet College is 
now the only accredited liberal arts college for deaf students. 

A committee of the board of directors was appointed to 
investigate the need for post-secondary educational facilities 
for North Carolina deaf students. The board approved the 
committee’s proposal that a program be established. Execu- 
tive secretary of the committee, Rance Henderson, and Mrs. 
Marilyn Williams of NCSD will work now on the details of 
the program. 

Henderson will present his recommendations to the com- 
mittee at the first of next year. Then the proposal will be 
taken to the University of North Carolina Board of Governors 
in the late summer or fall of 1976. Acceptance of the pro- 
posal for the establishment of a liberal arts program, if ap- 
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We are in no position to dispute “60 are now at 
Gallaudet College” or the potential number of liberal 
arts prospects from the three North Carolina schools 
by 1977, but we most certainly disagree with $2500 
a year per student staying in the state. Supportive 
services imperative for deaf students in a regular 
college setting cost much more—possibly as much as 
$10,000 per student for a quality program. Statistics 
from other post secondary programs for the deaf might 
be revealing. 

We are also very, very doubtful that “the advant- 
age of the contact between deaf and hearing students” 
would materialize, Deaf students tend to lose their 
identity in community colleges or state colleges. Their 


proved by the Board of Governors, would be presented to three 
state universities out of which one will provide the program. 
Henderson hopes to have the first students enrolled in such 
a program by 1977. 

Henderson explained that deaf students would enroll in 
liberal arts courses at the selected university, and that the 
program would be accompanied by full supportive services 
which would meet the needs of deaf students in such an 
environment. 

This program would be different from that at Gallaudet 
College, where all the students are deaf, and lectures are 
given using total communication. Henderson feels that the 
contact between deaf and hearing students would be an ad- 
vantage of the North Carolina program. 

The North Carolina system would also give the student the 
opportunity to go to a good school in his home state, Hender- 
son said. He added that if the schools are established, $2500 
a year per student that now goes to Gallaudet would stay in 
the state. 

“This will put the icing on the cake for us as a system,” 
Henderson said, noting the educational programs available to 
deaf people from pre-school to college. 

Neighborhood centers have been established for deaf 
children up to five years old, and there are now three schools 
to serve students from kindergarten through high school. The 
university programs would give a complete system within the 
state. 
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opportunities for participation in athletics and other 
student affairs are scant. 


Why another liberal arts program anyhow? Gal- 
laudet College’s facilities are unsurpassed in that area, 
enhanced by its cosmopolitan enrollment. The Prep- 
aratory year for marginally qualified deaf students 
could hardly be duplicated in a state college frame- 
work. 


Postsecondary enrollments (for the deaf) are level- 
ing out. What we need is stronger programs—not more 


of them. As long as Gallaudet College has room for all 
qualified liberal arts students, we are hard put to see 
justification in state-level duplication. 





Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


On the President’s Page in the No- 
vember 1975 issue of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN you said that some would be jolted 
and some would be riled by the Vernon- 
Estes article on “Deaf Leadership and 
Political Activism.” I have waited three 
days now, and have re-read the article, 
and still I am not jolted or riled. My 
reaction is one of excited applause be- 
cause you have been able to print such 
an article. It is, by far, the best thing 
I have seen in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
in years. Not so much for its literary 
quality (there’s one sentence of over 100 
words), but for its forthright treatment 
of fundamentals. The authors are to be 
complimented (as one of my friends has 
put it) for “telling it like it is.” 
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I particularly like the emphasis, which 
has been placed in the article, on deaf 
people facing up to their problems with 
understanding and courage. Publication 
of this article in the DA is a step along 
the way, and indicates a healthy burgeon- 
ing of a spirit of independent action. But 
to gain a strong position in the hearing 
world (as the article implies) the deaf 
must put their own world together and 
develop political clout that will be rec- 
ognized. Just think how much greater 
the political influence of the NAD would 
be if there were one million members 
instead of 18,000. Why not observe this 
centennial year by rallying deaf people 
to the cause and by enrolling the rest 
of the million? As with every worth- 
while effort the leaders almost always 
will appear, but it wouldn’t hurt to 
inaugurate a leadership chautauqua 
which travels to populous centers to 


find, help and train them. As a matter 
of fact, the upcoming Forum in India- 
napolis might devote considerable time 
to a discussion of leadership develop- 
ment. 

Thank you for publishing an article 
that gets the juices to flowing again. 


Arthur G. Norris © 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Dear Editor: 


I have just received the November 
DA, and have read it with great interest. 
You are to be complimented for the 
“new look” and the quality of its con- - 
tents. What is said there in the editor- 
ials and in the Vernon-Estes article in- 
dicate a wide variety of problems which 
will require the best efforts of many 
people to solve. Howard M. Quigley 

Best wishes. Washington, D.C. 
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Church Directory 





Assemblies of God 





At the crossroads of America... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 

p.m. Special services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216)376-1688 
Voice or TTY 





When in Baltimore, welcome to... 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 

the life.’—John 14:6 





When in the Pacific Paradise, visit... 

HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 





When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 
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Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve- 
ae Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 





APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 


Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor, Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 


a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 
A Pa teh Ae kN EE 2D ER ert pce e ee SE 
Come and learn God’s word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 1l_a.m. & 

7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 

prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 

Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 
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When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 


CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 


Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 








When in Washington, D.C., worship at .. 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 





22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 


Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


nan 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 


Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 








IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 

Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 

for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 

—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 
Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 





A church that cares for the deaf... 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, lowa 50321 


Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor- 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 





When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 
Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in the Nation’s Capital Pee 
Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 


Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 








Catholic 





Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ul. 60126 


Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
ate 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
une. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 


Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday, 7 p.m. to midnight 
Mass: Saturday at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, 7 p.m., followed by social 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 





INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 








ST. JOHN‘’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 


TTY (313) 758-0710 

Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Mass every Sunday at noon 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 


Church of Christ 


———— ee 
WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 


Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 








ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 


11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 





HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 

and 6:00 p.m. 





ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 


Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at tare Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 
east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister avail- 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 

help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 





In Los Angeles area, worship at . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 


Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 

Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 





When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m, 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 





Episcopal 


St. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 





Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 
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ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Touiminville, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 





When in Denver, welcome to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings Secone Friday 
night, 7:30 p 
All Souls Guild aaainia: Fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 


The Rev. Richard W. MclIlveen 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 
ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m., in historic 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 10th Street 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, 5 
blocks from Independence National Park in 
the Bicentennial City. 











Lutheran 





OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 





When in Minneapolis, welcome to . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH | 
FOR THE DEAF 


2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 





We are happy to greet you at.., 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 


Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 


11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt- Ave. 

and IRT-74th St. Subways 








Welcome to.. 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 

pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH | 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
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Welcome to. 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 








or 621-8950 
Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 





In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, ist 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 





United Methodist 





CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Services in Dixon Chapel 


77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P, O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Dl. 60126 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 
Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship sent <i in the Fireside Room 
10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 





Other Denominations 





IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study. Tuesday, 





When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 





When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 


3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 


Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Towa 51501 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Il. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 





When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
373 South Western Avenue 


Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 


CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18103 


Phone (215) 435-7500 
Rev. Reuben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m., Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m., Every Sunday, Worship Service 
“A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
540 S. Commonwealth Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 
“Dynamic Prtaching for Today’s World” 
11:00 a.m. Sunday morning worship interpret- 
ed for the deaf. 


All visitors receive a cordial welcome. 
William B. Bradshaw, B.D., Ph.D., Minister 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 
CLUB DIRECTORY 


Advertisements cost $12.00 for 
one year (11 insertions), pay- 


able in advance. 
Send copy and remittance to: 
THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 


Radnor Road, Indianapolis, Ir- 
diana 46226. 
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M&M GILBERT EASTMA 
1557 CROFTON PARKWAY 


In Atlanta, it’s the 


GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 


Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 





CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl., 60641 


Open Friday and Saturday evenings 





The Showplace of the Southwest 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 





When in Denver, stop by... 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 


Open Saturday evenings 





DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 


Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 





EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 


Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 


(Odd Fellows Temple) 
6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 


TTY 813-244-2241 \ 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 








GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 


Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 


Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 





When in Orlando, come to the . 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 


Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur- 
day night of each month, Sept.-May. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 


2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Fern D. Leon 

4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 





PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 
The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 


in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Saturdays. 
8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 





SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 





ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Socials every Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings 
W. H. Woods, Sr., secretary 
3033 39th Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 33714 





SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc. 
3218 1/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 


Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Tessie Bernstein, corresponding secretary 





THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 





When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 





UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 


2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 

Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 

Aaron Hurwit, secretary 

Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 





“OUR WAY” 


To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 
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